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ORGANIC WAYS CHANGE 
750 “WORTHLESS” ACRES 
INTO RICH FARMLAND 


Successful Grower Tells Whole Story in New 
Rodale Book, “HUMUS AND THE FARMER" 


ERE is the true and fasci- Prize Galloway i] : 
nating story of a large farm Matron, Elsie 18 |” 
successfully operated according (from “‘Humus 


to organic methods. With graph- 
ic descriptions, fully illustrated, 
recommendations are given for 
the making of pastures, recla- 
mation of waste or derelict lands, 
and increasing the water-hold- 
ing capacity and productivity of 
the soil. The value of mixed 
farming and reforestation, the 
importance of the earthworm, 
and the mechanization of the 
compost method are all clearly 
explained in Humus and The 
Farmer, just published by Rodale 
Press. 


and The Farmer’’) 


practically worthless. He sub- 
soiled it and fertilized with nat- 
ural manures exclusively. Pas- 
ture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and 
other nutrient materials. As a 
result, the cattle and _ horses 
were maintained in such health 
and vigor as had been hitherto 


four-year pasture, (2) good cil 
tivation, including subsoiling, (3) 
organic manuring through th 
grazing of stock, and (4) com 
posting. The details he gives 
some of his scientific records a 
the farm are startling in their 
originality and _ intriguing i 
their indication of the inad 


It all began when what was 
regarded as one of the best 
herds in England proved, upon 
government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficien- 
cies in the food plants. The herd 
was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes 
then purchased 750 acres of land 
on the Salisbury Plain which 


unknown, and the land is now 
eagerly visited by outstanding 
agriculturists as one of the most 
interesting farms in the country. 


Artificials Uneconomical 


In his valuable, exciting book, 
Humus and The Farmer, Mr. 
Sykes places his essential acts 


farmers round about considered 


of good farming in the following 
order of importance: (1) the 


quacy of orthodox methods: 
In discussing the organic meth: 
oc with present-day agrono- 
mists, the latter invariably el 
the discussion by saying thi 
the ideal method of fertilizatio} 
of the soil includes the use o 
plenty of both organic and ari- 
ficial fertilizers. This is a dif 
cult argument to refute, but Mr. 
Sykes deals with it convincingly 


Tripoding clover and gives comparative figures 


fer seed (from show the financial disadvantagt 
“‘Humus and of adding any artificials what 

The Farmer’’) ever to adequate organic m 
—— nuring. The author foresees! 


dark future for agriculture i 
present practices are long © 
tinued. 


416 pages. .40 photos. . $4.5 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 0.G.8-H, Emmaus, Penna. 
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Order these 3 basic books by J. I. Rodale 


1. 


STONE MULCHING IN THE GARDEN 


NEW invention in gardening! An authoritative guide to the use of stones and 

A rocks for obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This sensational _but 

“natural practice obviates such chores as digging, cultivating, hoeing, and weeding. 
Here is the most remarkable and promising cultural practice proposed in recent years. 


Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 


2. PAY DIRT | 


EXT to the Atom Bomb, nothing 

else in the world is so serious as 
Man’s ravishment of the earth that 
sustains him and keeps him from star- 
vation. PAY DIRT points the way to 
proper farming and gardening meth- 
ods, shows how the individual gar- 
dener can obtain bigger yields of dis- 
ease-free plants, rich in health-giving 
qualities. A natural for everyone who 
wants to adopt organic gardening 
methods. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 0.G. 8-R, Emmaus, Pa. 


3. The Healthy Hunzas 


BOOK about the inhabitants of 

the northwestern section of 
India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their 
food. A race of over 22,000 people, 
the Hunzas possess a bodily buoyancy 
that makes them utterly unique in the 
roster of the world’s national groups. 
This book should revive our concep- 
tion of nutrition. Full details show 
how any gardener or farmer can 
apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 263 
pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


T the request of thousands of farmers 

from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, the OrGANIC GARDENING 
ORGANIZATION is now launching a new 
farm magazine, called THE ORGANIC 
FARMER. This magazine will be de- 
voted exclusively to all aspects of farm- 
ing such as crop rotations, the reclamation 
of abandoned farms, soil management, 
soil building and fertilizer practices, and 
other fundamental agricultural practices 
based on the organic method. THE OR- 
GANIC FARMER will in no way dupli- 
cate materials published in Organic Gar- 
dening magazine. It will be concerned 
with the organic method as related to 
farms however small or large. 

Sufficient tests of the organic method on 
a farm scale have been made to prove 
that this method is not only practical but 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


A New Magazine Issued by the 
‘Organic Gardening Organization 


highly profitable. Cover crops as green 
matter and sheet composting enable the 
farmer to make compost on a farm scale 
without special equipment or additional 
labor. 

Each 64-page issue of THE ORGANIC 
FARMER will be filled with articles on 
the organic method on the farm, as well 
as the latest information on all aspects 
of farming. It will be issued monthly, 
beginning this summer. 

Don’t miss the first issue of this impor- 
tant new publication. Subscribe now for 
one year ($3.00), two years ($5.00), or 
three years ($6.00). Send check or money- 
order, or ask us to bill you. Write today! 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. OG-8F 
Emmaus, Pa. 
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Table Arrangement 


Winter Storage Of Vegetables .......... Dr. W. H. Eyster 19 
How a City Solved Its Garbage Problem ...... F. D. Steiner 22 


Lawns and Lawn Grasses 


Botany For The Gardener (21) .......... Dr W. H. Eyster 37 

Rock-Bottom Apples ................. Norris A. Jackson 40 

A Bill Submitted to Congress—Commercial Fertilizer ..... 2 

Editor and Publisher G. L. Wittrock 44 
J. 1. RODALE Garden Calendar—August 46 

Managing Editor Farm Alden Stahr 49 


DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


KARL MANAHAN The Soil And Health Foundation 
JAMES F. BAIRD Readers’ Correspondence ............... Dr. W. E. Eyster 57 


Assistant Advtg. Manager 


VERNICE KEMMERER OUR COVER this month shows a view from the A. B & 


Staff Photographer Cantlin estate near Allentown, Pa., with the old Salisbury Church 
in the dist » The se is cl by the O ie Gard 
ROBERT RODALE e scene is close by the Organic Gardening 


RGANI- Published monthly by ORGANIC GARDENING. Publication, Executive, Editorial, Subscription and 


Advertising. Offices; 6th and Minor Streets, Emmaus, Pa. Subscription Rates, United States and 
Possessions, One Year $3.00, Two Years $5.00, Three Years $6.00. Unless otherwise directed all 
subscriptions begin with the current issue. Renewal subscriptions begin immediately after old sub- 
scription expires. When changing an address, give the old address as well as the new. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by full return postage and a self-addressed envelope. Printed in United States 
CULTURE of America. Copyright 1949 by ORGANIC GARDENING. Entered as second class matter January 27 

1943, at the Post Office at Emmaus, Pa.; under the Act of March 3, 1879. . 


SAVE TIME-SAVE LABOR-SAVE MONEY Greater Yield 
with a Compost Box | Healthy, Sturdy Plants 


. result when you use 
the richer, smoother 
moisture-retaining com- 
post mixed by a KEMP 
POWER SOIL SHREDDER. 


These sturdy machines, with 
unbreakable spring steel cut 
ting teeth, mix soils, manure 
and compost 90% faster and 
more thoroughly with little 
effort. Pay for themselves in 
one season! Write now! Se 


This scientifically designed unit 
more than pays for itself with 
every batch of compost 4 ft. square 
in size, It makes over a ton in 
a short time; enough to cover 400 
square feet one inch deep. Think 
what this amount of humus or 
other fertilizer would cost! 

The Wil-gro is not just a box, 
it’s a compost box engineered to 
save you time, labor, space and 
money. Made of weather-resistant cypress. Ruggedly con- 


ily handled. lect the machine that suits 
structed, yet light enough to be easily handle 
ities Choose From Catalog. 
Only $| 8.75 plete plus shipping charges. & 


. Priced from $100. 

Just the thing for the smaller garden. A compost box 

that measures only 38 inches square will make a good 3 50 Years’ Experience Manufacturing 
ton of finely finished compost. Same rugged construction 

for only $15.75 complete plus shipping charges. Soil Shredding Machines 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


257 Gilpin Road Willow Grove, Penna. Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 
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COMPOST MILORGANITE 
Dear Sir: 


I am becoming skeptical about mil- 
organite. I have a small vegetable 
garden in which I have employed or- 
ganic methods for the past fifteen 
years or so. For some time I have 
been using milorganite with, it seems 
to me, increasingly disappointing re- 
sults. I have noticed for the past few 
seasons that seeds are slow to germi- 
nate and many fail to germinate at 
all when I use milorganite—also that 
the plants grow slowly after they do 
come up. I have not noticed this dif- 
ficulty with other organic fertilizers 
such as “Ko-K-O”, etc. 

This spring I have been putting 
milorganite to actual controlled tests. 
I planted two rows of okra side by 
side at the same time and under iden- 
tical conditions except that I used mil- 
organite in one row and Ko-K-O in 
the other. In the row fertilized with 
Ko-K-O practically every seed was 
up in three days and each plant has 
been thriving ever since. In the row 
fertilized with milorganite only about 
half the seeds germinated and the 
plants which did come up are growing 
much more slowly than the row fer- 
tilized with Ko-K-O. I then planted 
three rows of Brabham cow peas side 
by side under exactly the same con- 
ditions except that I fertilized the 
middle row with Ko-K-O and the rows 
on either side with milorganite. Those 
fertilized with milorganite showed 
poor germination and growth and the 
row fertilized with Ko-K-O showed 
excellent germination and growth as 
in the case of the okra. Next I planted 
three more rows of Brabham cow peas 
under the same conditions except that 
I used no fertilizer in the middle row 
and Ko-K-O in the rows on either 
side. All three rows germinated well 
and showed equally good _ initial 
growth but in the rows fertilized with 


ys! YOU CAN 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY wth 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
....A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil .... Improves soil texture. ... absorbs and re- 
tains plant-nourishing moisture....helps decom- 
position of soil break-up into humus.... binds 
sandy soils....loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags !f your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship direct to you. Freight prepaid 
East of Mississippi River. (Write for freight rates west 
of Mississippi River.) 

NEW LOW PRICE 
Send $1.90 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Prettier Flowers; Superior Vegetables and Fruits 


Learn the joy of Organic Gardening! 


ActivO gives you the power to make soil and plants 
respond as Nature intended 


ActivO is a remarkably RICH, black, velvety 
HUMUS fortified with billions of Nature’s own help- 
ful micro-organisms—plus minerals, biotics, anti- 
biotics, hormones, vitamins and other growth sub- 


stances which plants MUST have for healthiest growth, 
blooming and fruiting...and which most soils can’t 
supply in amounts needed or may lack altogether!... 
With this unusual product you can do a lot of un- 
usual things: 


With ActivO you can compost FASTER, easier, 
cheaper and better... make your own rich fertilizer 
from leaves, table waste, grass—even sawdust and 
lint... Turn garbage into rich humus in from 2 to 
6 weeks—WITHOUT ODOR! Use any time of year. 


With ActivO you can add life and zest and energy 
to weak, sluggish soils...help ANY soil, for ActivO 
conditions, activates, energizes and supplements. Use 
it on all hot bed, garden and lawn soils. Plant a 
little with each seed, bulb and tuber—with potatoes, 
by all means! 

With ActivO you can energize hot beds and mush- 
room compost... reduce odor in outdoor toilets, while 
converting waste into odorless ash-like humus... 
ActivO does not injure earthworms in either soil or 
compost. Contains no chemicals. DO NOT ACCEPT 
SUBSTITUTES. SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY; and 
send coupon below for free details. 


NOW! Your Own ODORLESS 
4 FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Ingenious Composter Cabinet yields 
continuous supply humus. Use in base- 
ment, garage or backyard. Buy or build 
from plans. Guide and plans FREE 
with No. 25 size ActivO ($6.79 in 
stores; $6.99 prepaid 300 miles.) Check 
coupon below. 


BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton, 14, Indiana © 
| Inclosed is Send 
| best way: 


(CJ No. 25 size ActivO, for up to 3 tons com- 
| post, and FREE Composter Plans, $6.99, p’pd.— 
( No. 7 size, for 1350 Ib. compost, $2.00, p’pd.——— 
Free information on ActivO, composting andi 
Composter Cabinets. 


Name & Address 


| P. O. and State 


Please write name ahd address of your garden 
| supply dealer on margin. 
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Ko-K-O, the subsequent growth and 
appearance are superior. It therefore 
looks as though there is virtue ip 
Ko-K-O but that there is something 
in milorganite that actually inhibits 
germination and retards growth. 
Herbert R. Mills, M. D, 
911 Citizens Building, 
Tampa 2, Florida. 


(Editor’s Note: Organic Gardening 
recommends that milorganite be com- 
posted before being used in the soil.) 


BULBS AND 
EARTHWORM CASTINGS 


Gentlemen: 

Last year I started experimenting 
with various types of indoor bulbs, 
using earthworm castings for fertilizer, 
I was amazed at the results. Never 
before had we been able to raise such 
enormous blooms within such a short 
time. 

This year I planted amaryllis bulbs 
using 1/3 earth, 1/3 peat moss and 
1/3 earthworm castings. The results 
were “out of this world”. The stalks 
and leaves were two feet high. Each 
bulb produced two stalks from which 
four trumpets spread. Each trumpet 
measured 8 1/2 inches across. Can 
you picture such a sight—eight trump- 
ets of such a size from one small bulb! 
We held open house here for over a 
week because everyone wanted to see 
our results. 

Grace L. Bahls, 
2627 Idlewood Road, 
Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio 


ARE LAW MAKERS SLIPPING? 


Gentlemen: 

The Labour Party in Great Britain 
has always seemed to me extraordi- 
narily weak in knowing so little about 
agriculture and apparently caring less. 
Their movement is rooted entirely m 
the big industries, and though they 
pay lip service to agriculture, they 
have no real grasp of agricultural 
problems. They have forced up agtt 
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vth and 

herefor You'll Love Your Imported Dutch 

irtue in 

mething 

inhibits 

vth. 

{. D,, Their fragrant early Spring blooms clothe your 
garden in brilliant bold colors. Ideal for formal 

plantings; excellent with low growing Spring flow- 
ers. Flowerfield Hyacinth bulbs for Fall planting 

ardening are at least 6 inches in circumference. Order now 

be com for September delivery. 

° Lady Derby: Popular pale pink. Early. Fine for forcing 

e soil.) i i 

Hi. or bedding. 10 in... . . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
King of the Blues: Violet-blue, large flowers, 2 in. wide 
bells. 10 in. tall Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
L’Innocence: Pure white compact flowers, large bells. 

10 in. tall Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
NGS La Victoire: Shiny carmine red, medium-sized bells. 
Popular. 10 in. tall. .. Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
Myosotis: Finest light blue, perfect trusses, immense 
menting spikes. 10 in. tall Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
r bulbs Queen of the Pinks: Bright rose-pink, large compact 
ore ’ flowers. 10 in. tall... . Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
ertilizer, Grand Maitre: Finest lavender-blue, long compact spikes. 
Never Early. 10 in. tall Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
ise such City of Haarlem: Most popular golden yellow Hyacinth. 
a short 10 in. tall Three 60¢, Six $1.10, Doz. $1.85 
HYACINTH COLLECTION each color _ separately 
. packed. Lady Derby, King of the Blues, L’Innocence, La 
lis bulbs Victoire. S-12 bulbs, 3 of each variety $1.85; L-48 
oss and bulbs, 12 of each variety $6.50. 
"4 | MIXED HYACINTHS glorious mixture of colors, 25 for 
> results om J $3.50, 100 for $12.00. 
1e stalks Gur Cultural Instructions in Shipments 
h. Each 
m._ which NEW 1949 FALL CATALOG 
trumpet Tulips, Daffodils, other imported Hol- ® 
Ss Can land Bulbs; Iris, Peonies, Lilies, Pop- 
pies—color illustrated. Many hardy 
t. trump- bulbs and plants. Send 10¢ please * 
all bulb? for handling. Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Inc., Dept. 86, 
r over a Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
d to see 
cultural wages (this also was a reform 
overdue and necessary) but have M4 
j given little thought as to how those mazing 
Ohio Wages are to be met. 
hus we can expect no support from re) 
them for the organic husbandry move- IMPR VEMENT 
PING? ment. I would rather expect any such | from Fall-Planted Perennial Grass 
from the conservative If you want “show place” lawn Aust write 
Sl = us receive at 
f there still lingers a pre DRUMCLIFP lawn Grass how 2 
interest in the land. is interest is 
traordi- ld d INHIBITS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
‘le about ance Irom oO ays, it 1as Early Autumn is the ideal time to improve 
aps been of untold value. With the in- your lawn—repair summer damage—or build 
ring less. biadetne 3 ch a new lawn with DRUMCLIFF blend of 
igh they Classes, it 1S tragically vanishing, but limited. Not sold in dates. We ship AB ee | 
is being silently replaced, almost with- | weed-free seed direct to you with full insiruc- 
re, they out hai f 2 b h tions for planting and care. Write TODAY 
“cultural our being aware Of It, by t e new 
ostal car Wi ado. adress : 
up agri nied in the land of the middle COMPANY, Dept. 241, Towson 4, Maryland. 
classes. These are less wealthy and 
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100 LBS. 


BOY 
-WORM FOOD! 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OF FICE 


\ A COMPLETE FOOD FOR 


ENGLISH RED WORMS 
YARICA BOUT WOR FARM) 


AND RED WIGGLERS. 


OPELIKA, ALA. 
(Best Fed Wowns in Omerioa} 


YARN-A-BOUT WORM FOOD 


The only thing of its kind on the market. 
Produces bigger and better worms faster 
than any other product. Add to your 
compost heap to assist the worms in their 
work in reducing organic matter to 
humus. Shipped in 100 Ib. bags only, 
$7.50 F.O.B. Opelika. 


YARN-A-BOUT WORMS 
Breeders, $5.00 per 1000, delivered. 


Special bred worms to work the year 
round. 


Turnips, 6 to 121% Ibs. Grown in pure 
humus from our worm beds. No com- 
mercial fertilizer used. 


YARN-A-BOUT WORM FARM 


OPELIKA, ALA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 


less influential, but there will be many 
more of them. They are very receptive 
to the ideas of organic husbandry, and 
our movement gains its principal sup- 
port from them, though we also have 
adherents both among the land owning 
and among the working classes. 

But when all is said and done, the 
reception of our ideas does not depend 
on the political people at the top. On 
such things they would be wholly 
guided by their scientific advisers, 
Unfortunately, agricultural scientists 
in England have been from the outset 
very hostile to the new ideas, which 
I think must in part be attributed to 
professional jealousy directed against 
my husband, who coming home from 
the East, had, in their eyes, the pre- 
sumption to criticize the conduct of 
agricultural research here as he viewed 
it after a long absence with fresh eyes. 
The hostility has persisted for other 
and deeper reasons, for the new 
theories call in question so much that 
has been done and is being done that 
it is natural that those concerned 
should view them with alarm as 
threatening the whole outlook of for- 
mal agricultural research. Such views 
are conveyed to the highest circles 
and form an impassable barrier to the 
entry of our ideas. One day, of course, 
the barrier will break, and then the 
flood will come, but in my view it 
will be purely accidental as to whether 
this happens under a Labour or under 
a Conservative Government. 


Lady Louise E. Howard, 
14 Liskeard Gardens, 
Blackheath, London, S. E. 3 
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NEWSPAPER ACKNOWLEDGES 
ORGANICULTURE 


Gentlemen: . 

Enclosed is a clipping cut from a 
local newspaper last year. I consider- 
ed it rather interesting from an “or- 
ganic gardening” viewpoint and plan 
to give it a trial this season. Your 
comments upon the method described 
in the clipping would be appreciated. 

We have been gardening the organic 
way for three years and of course, 
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would not think of ever again going 
back to the highpowered “shot-in-the- 
arm” method of growing fruits and 
vegetables. 

A patch of raspberries that had 
been planted on virgin soil and pro- 
ducing large quantities of delicious 


- fruit, was gradually ruined by annual 


applications of commercial fertilizers 
and a disregard for the return of 
humus to the soil. The yield diminish- 
ed, the fruit was small and tasteless 
and the fruit worms were in control in 
spite of our faithful adherence to a 
recommended spray schedule. Last 
year, after two years of heavy appli- 
cations of leaves, hay, straw, etc., and 
some compost and rock phosphate, as 
well as the elimination of all spraying, 
we were rewarded with a crop of 
berries such as we originally raised on 
our virgin land. 

This is but one of the many ex- 
amples of how we have been rewarded 
by following nature’s or the organic 
way of gardening. 

Your magazine is a most interesting 
and valuable reference book of infor- 
mation for the farmer, the gardener 
and in the final analysis, for all who 
are interested in improving the foods 
we eat, for in a manner of speaking, 
“we all eat the soil we live on”. 

Miss Pearl Thiessen, 
624 North St., 
Kiel, Wisconsin. 


COMPOSTING SATISFACTORY 


Gentlemen: 

I made organic gardening my scien- 
tific hobby and a preferred subject of 
conversation with friends and business 
men. The field of application is a 
small scale vegetable garden, strictly 
organic, and _ therefore, successful. 
Quality and yield are recognized as 
cutstanding, and the plants are be- 
coming more and more resistant to 
the attacks of insects and fungi. The 
pride of my garden 1 is, of course, the 
Compost Bin. It is inside 4x4x5 feet 
high, big enough to supply all the 
compost I need. It is of wood con- 
struction consisting of four square 


Brownell Roses 


Red Duchess 
AND OTHER EVERBLOOMING 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 
25 Different Colors and Forms 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
— Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful yellow and orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list 
BROWNELL ROSES 


52 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. 1. 


GLORIOUS CLIMBING BEAUTY — 


MATIS 


A sturdy climber—blooms profusely. Deli- 
cately flowered—ideal for trellis, fence, or 
wall. Plant several this fall! Write for 
color folder showing {2 varieties clematis, 
6 other ornamental vines. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box F Fairport, New York 


E-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 


easy 
us ERATURE PRICE AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEA 


MACHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
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COMPOST - MAKER 


FREE FROM CHEMICALS 


This Q. R. Compost-Maker, originated by Miss 
Maye Bruce. is the remarkably successful out- 
come of almost a lifetime’s research ‘and ex- 
periment. 
Purely herbal, clean and simple to use, Q. R. 
stimulates the micro-organisms which in a few 
weeks break down all waste vegetable matter ~ 
into rich, sweet-smelling, humus-laden compost. 
“I write with pride and satisfaction of the re- 
sults obtained in my garden with the Q. R. 
Compost-Maker sent me about a year ago. 
Especially marvelous have been the results 
with my Gladiolus, Delphiniums, French Roses 
and Strawberries”. 

H. L. B. (Minneapolis) 


TWO-FOLD OFFER FOR $1 


For $1 we will mail you, postpaid, a large 
packet of Q. R.-(enough for six heaps of com- 
post) together with a copy of Miss Maye 
Bruce’s new book “COMPOST MAKING”. Be 
advised to order early. 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey, England 


COLCHICUM 6 for $2 


The WONDER 
BULB 


Simply place these Bulbs 
on bare table-top, piano, 
or window sill—then en- 
joy the astonishment of 
your friends. 
GUARANTEED to flower 
without soil, water or 
care. Complete story in 
each carton. Excellent 
gift for flower lovers, 
children, shut-ins, and 
beginners. 


6 TOP QUALITY BULBS 


LIMITED, send $2 
today. 


* Order enrolls you as Club Member, without 
bligation, in the f 


BULB of the MONTH CLUB 
125 Madison, Dept. OGU, Chicago 3, til. 
ORIENTAL POPPIESsrone coasts 
5 Plants for only $2.25 Prepaid 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 


25 Randolph Road New Market, N. J. 


posts connected by louver-boards with 
ample air space, a bottom, which is 
6” from the ground, supported by 
cement blocks and in the center is a 
5” wire mesh chimney. The whole bin 
sets about 12” in the ground and has 
a pleasant appearance (for the neigh- 
bors! ). 

The raw material used in the bin 
is fresh cow or horse manure and main- 
ly leaves from trees which are supplied 
in the Fall by the community. The 
leaves stay in an open pit during the 
winter, pack into soft, partly decom. 
posed layers which are passed through 
the shredder just before loading the 
bin in early Spring. Since the bin is 
covered, the water is supplied by a 
hose, or the cover is removed during 
a shower. The resulting product is 
a loose black humus with a pleasant 
earthy smell. 

A few years ago, before I knew of 
organic gardening, the soil was heavy, 
mostly clay, and hard to cultivate, 
now it has a dark color, is loose and 
holds the water without caking. 

I had a most gratifying experience 
last summer; I prepared several drills 
with vegetable seeds by making small 
channels with a piece of 2x4, filled 
them to half their depth with a mix 
ture of shredded compost and earth, 
placed the seeds and covered with the 
same mixture to the required depth. 
At night we had a cloud-burst-like rain 
and I thought that the seed was sure- 
ly washed away; but I was agreeably 
surprised in the morning to find all 
the drills intact without any sign of 
erosion. The soil had absorbed the 
water so readily that no streams could 
be formed to wash the soil and seed 
away. This is but one of the many 
observations which prove the truth 
about organic gardening. 

. L. Ammann, 
P. O. Box 388, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


MOLES AND MOTH BALLS 


Gentlemen: 
When I moved here ten years ago 
my garden was full of moles. It was 
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ABOLISH YARD RAKING 


N LEAVES 


MOW-MASTER 
Extra Power 


IMPROVES LAWNS-—ENRICHES SOIL 
- —KEEPS YARD NEAT AND CLEAN— 
NO NEED TO RAKE, HAUL OR BURN 
LEAVES NOW—EASY TO RUN-2 H.P. 
ENGINE—STURDY, ALL METAL MA- 
CHINE—BUILT FOR YEARS OF 


}. 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. Dept. GA-14 usa. 


very discouraging for me to see how 
they would travel the length of rows 
and practically ruined them. 

A friend suggested that I try moth 
balls in the runs which I did. I would 
walk across the garden several times 
a day and place a moth ball in the run 
at various intervals. In a short while 
they disappeared and I have never 
seen one around here since and my 
neighbors do not have them either. 
I also told two or three friends who 
tried them and have had the same 


results. 

Harry L. Besley, 

Indian Head, Maryland. 
(Editor's Note: This method of con- 
trolling moles should not be used in 
the vegetable garden or where food 
plants are grown.) 

THE GARBAGE PROBLEM 
Gentlemen: 
In the March issue of Organic Gar- 


GREENHOUSE 


Flowers throughout the winter, seed- 
lings by the thousand to set out in 
our spring garden. It’s =. with Orlyt. 

mes in sections that bolt and screw 


cinating booklet, No. 27 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 
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NEW LOW-PRICE MODEL 


Cuts 12” 


swath — 


Choose from America’s 
complety rotary 
“4 age line—order your M- 
now for tilling, mulching, 
= “T+ and cultivating this sum- 
mer . . . reconditioning 
your soil this fall. No 
tine breakage—all 4-cycle 
engines on garden models. 
Ask your dealer for dem- 
Onstration and terms or 
write Dept. OG 8, today. 


ROTARY TILLERS 
“SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
© 1949 Milwaukee Equipment Manufacturing Co. 


Power take- 
off models. 


SOILFOODS 


Frazer Finished Compost 80 Ib. bag $6.25— 
Ruhm Phosphate Rock for Fall application 100 
Jb. bag $2.50, ton $32.80 both products f.o.b. 
Townsend. ActivO for activating composts and 
soil conditioner No. 25 Size (enough for 3 tons 
waste material) $6.99 including plans for mak- 
ing composter cabinet (prepaid within 300 
miles of Townsend). Request new price list 
seventy organic materials. 


ee 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE HEADQUARTERS 


Townsend, Mass. 


The new enlarged Edition No. 3 
Corsages 


for Milady 


by GLAD REUSCH 


35 photographs Price $1.50 
Complete corsage kit with 
above instruction book. 


Price $3.00 


GLAD REUSCH, 3602 TaconSt, a, Tampa9, Fla. 


dening I read your article on the com- 
posting of raw garbage. I would like 
to tell you of my experience with 
garbage, using worms, leaves and soil, 
I found a butter tub and drilled fine 
holes in the bottom for air. I started 
a layer of soil first. Then added a thin 
layer of garbage. In between each 
layer, I put a few crumbled leaves and 


Just published! 
The Organic Method 


on the Farm 
by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that 

for the first time provides a 
program for instituting the organic 
method on a farm. 

Included is a description of the 
odorless, laborless type of chicken 
house in which odors are controlled 
by bacteria, and from which the 
droppings need be cleaned out only 
once in six months. 

The subject of nitrogen, phos 
phorus, and potash is covered in 
detail, one or two chapters being 
devoted to each element. 

Various methods of compost 
making on a farm scale are dis- 
cussed. 

Information is given for both 
field crops and orcharding. 


Price $1.00. 


Organic Gardening, Dept. OG-80, Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE BOOKS.... 


With a new type package containing 
10 Ibs. Culture with 1000 to 1250 


EARTHWORMS 
Postage prepaid $7.77 


One copy each of “Our Friend the Earthworm” 
and “Compost: How to Make It” will be 
mailed you free. (Worth $1.35) 


Our Gallon package — 800 to 1000 
EARTHWORMS at $6.66, entitles you 
to one of the above books. (State choice) 


Order from this ad or ask for our literature. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton, Md. 
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worms. I built it up to over three- 
quarters full. This gave the worms 
plenty of room to penetrate through it. 
I used Activo on the garbage only 
once to eliminate odors. Every day 
I turned it over, dumping it into 
another tub. In less than a week the 
worms had turned it into rich brown 
pellets. I use it for growing seedlings 
to maturity and for repotting plants. 
The worms came from under a pile of 
leaves I stored in a sheltered place last 


. Fall. Each week I start a fresh tub, 


using the same worms. 
James L. Towne, 
15 Hayward Ave., 
Colchester, Connecticut 


—o— 


MILK CONTAINERS 
OUTSMART RABBITS 


Gentlemen: 

Rabbits are smart, too. They prefer 
the flavor of my garden settings over 
those of my neighbors, largely, I am 


convinced, because my garden is en- 
tirely composted. During the winter 
I save waxed quart milk containers 
(pasteboard), cutting off tops and 
bottoms to make a square tube. This’ 
folds flat for storage; then no cabbage, 
tomato, or pepper plant is set out in 
my garden without the protective car- 
ton thrust an inch or two into the soil 
around the setting. Defeats cutworms, 
too, and may be saved for another 


season. 
Robert L. Grimes, 
Palos Park, Ill. 


MOLES 
Gentlemen: 
The Nash Mole Trap advertised in 


your magazine has proved excellent 
—much the best means of eradicating 
them I have found. 
Mrs. John S. Lehmann, 
10 Apple Tree Lane, 
Clayton, 5, Mo. 


to eat. 


988 LEWELLING BLVD., 
Phones: LOckhaven 8-2287 


It Renews Your Soil and Feeds Your Plants 


Put Super-Compost onto your lawn and into your soil now 
to insure vigorous, healthy spring growth. 


REMEMBER :—Super-Compost has everything it takes to re- 
new the soil, and feed the plants—all the 14 elements necessary 
for plant growth, and a dozen more. That makes your soil and 
plants complete and healthy; and your garden prgduce really fit 


LOW FALL PRICES 


100 pounds $3.00.—1000 pounds $22.50.—1500 pounds or 
more $2.00 a 100. F.O.B. San Lorenzo. 


Please write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


(Near Oakland, Calif.) 


SAN LORENZO, CALIF. 
LUcerne 2-0503 
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CANCER — 


PROTEIN 


I. the N. Y. Herald Tribune there 
recently appeared a series of fifteen 
articles by Lester Grant called, The 
Challenge of Cancer, representing a 
scholarly survey of the best existing 
medical thought on every known as- 
pect of cancer. In it he states: “Can- 
cer appears to be a disease in which 
there is a definite derangement in pro- 
tein synthesis.” This has been con- 
clusively shown in work done at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. It is the protein in the nu- 
cleus of cells that is involved. One of 
the latest theories in the attempt to 
find a cure for cancer is to get radio- 
activity right into the cell nucleus. 
The purpose of this chapter will be 
to show how much more effective it 
would be to feed the body protein of 
the highest quality and in necessary 
amounts so that the cell could be 
healthy in the first place. A healthy 
cell may not go cancerous. 

Protein, along with carbohydrates 
and fats, is utilized by the body as a 
source of energy, but in addition to 
this, protein alone builds new tissues. 
All the most important parts of the 
body, our organs —the heart, liver, 
etc. mainly are composed of proteins. 
The enzymes, the c@talysts that digest 
our food, are proteins. They create 
the necessary hormones. Our blood is 
a solution of protein molecules. The 
antibodies, which are called forth to 
protect the body when disease comes, 
are large protein molecules. The red 
and white corpuscles of the blood are 
protein. Protein is the chief substance 
necessary for life. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when cancer occurs, a disease that in- 
volves a general breakdown of the cells’ 
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PART IV 


functions, it should be caused by a 
derangement in protein synthesis. You 
generally hear the statement made 
that the cause of cancer is not known, 
but in the light of what I have writ- 
ten thus far that statement is errone- 
cus, because it is now definitely known 
that cancer is caused by a derange- 
ment in protein synthesis. However, 
medical science has not yet decided 
what is the cause of the disturbance 
in protein synthesis. The problem is 
narrowed down, therefore, to a ques- 
tion that involves protein. We should 
not stray too far from that cause in our 
quest for the secret of the prevention 
of cancer. 

A well-known English research work- 
er in the medical field, J. E. R. 
McDonagh, in his book The Universe 
Through Medicine, who has projected 
a revolutionary theory that cancer is 
related to protein, gave a special state- 
ment with regard to it to Sir Albert 
Howard who quoted it in The Soil and 
Health, as follows: 

“The Nature of Disease. Every body 
in the universe is a condensation pro- 
duct of activity. Every body pulsates, 
that is to say it undergoes alternate 
expansion and: contraction. The 
rhythm is actuated by climate. Pro- 
tein in the sap of plants and in the 
blood of animals is such a body, and 
it is also the matrix of the structures 
in the former, and of the organs and 
tissues in the latter. If the sap in 
plants does not obtain from the soil 
the quality nourishment it requires, 
the protein over-expands. This over- 
expansion renders the action of cli- 
mate an invader, that is to say cl 
mate, instead of regulating the -pul- 
sation, adds to the expansion. The 
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over-expansion results in a portion of 
the protein being broken off, and this 
broken-off piece is a virus. The virus, 
therefore, is formed within, and does 
not come from without, but protein 
damaged in one plant can carry on the 
damage if conveyed to other plants. 
The protein in the blood of animals 
and man suffers the same damage if it 
fails to obtain the quality food it 
needs. In animals and man a third 
factor enters, and that is an invasive 
activity of the micro-organisms resi- 
dent in the intestinal tract. This ac- 
tivity causes still further expansion, 
and the tissue or organ damaged is 
the one which originates from that 
part of the protein which is made to 
undergo the abnormal chemico-physi- 
cal change, hence there is naturally 
only one disease, and this is regulated 
by the damage suffered by the protein 
wherein the host’s resistance lies. As a 
result of the micro-organisms in the 
intestinal tract having played an in- 
vasive role for so long, they have in 
addition given rise to micro-organisms 
which can invade from without, but 
from these few remarks you will see 


that micro-organisms do not play the 
causative role in disease with which 
they are usually credited.” 

Sir Albert Howard commented up- 
on it as follows: 

“According to this view of disease, 
the heart of the subject must reside in 


the proteins. If these are properly 
synthesized in the plant, their disease- 
resisting powers first protect the crop 
and are afterwards duly handed on to 
the animal and to man. If, therefore, 
We see to it in our farming and garden- 
ing that the effective circulation of 
protein from soil to plant, and then 
to livestock and mankind is maintain- 
ed, we shall prevent most of the de- 
partures from health—that is to say, 
disease—except those due to acci- 
dents or to abnormal climatic condi- 
tions. 

_ “The synthesis of proteins in Nature 
is intimately bound up with the nitro- 
gen cycle. The proteins made in the 
green leaf represent the last phase in 
this nitrogen cycle between soil and 
plant. When these proteins are manu- 


factured from freshly prepared humus 
and its derivatives, all goes well; the 
plant resists disease and the variety is, 
to all intents and purposes, eternal. 
But the moment we introduce a sub- . 
stitute phase in the nitrogen cycle by 
means of artificial manures like sul- 
phate of ammonia, trouble begins 
which invariably ends with some out- 
break of disease and by the running 
out of the variety. 

“A simple explanation of the rela- 
tion of soil fertility to health is thus 
provided. All my own experiences and 
observations fall into line with this 
principle. The cure, by growing the 
affected plants in freshly prepared 
compost, of virus troubles in crops like 
strawberries,’ raspberries, tobacco, and 
sugar-cane, is explained. Imperfectly 
synthesized protein is then replaced by 
normal protein. 

“In all future studies of disease we 
must, therefore, always begin with the 
soil. This must be got into good heart 
first of all and then the reaction of the 
soil, the plant, animal, and man ob- 
served. Many diseases will then auto- 
matically disappear. Only the residue 
will provide the raw material for the 
studies of the diseases of to-morrow. 

“Soil-fertility is the basis of the pub- 
lic health system of the future and of 
the efficiency of our greatest possession 
—ourselves.” 

Recently the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University 
announced that they had isolated a 
virus in breast cancer cases of mice. 
Viruses also bring about such diseases 
as infantile paralysis and influenza. 
Since viruses are proteins we see again 
the need for getting to the bottom of 
the protein cycle of soil to plant to 


man. 
Dr.. Albrecht 

Dr. William A. Albrecht, head of the 
Soils Department of the University of 
Missouri, has been drawing attention 
in recent years to the fact that artificial 
fertilizers cause the plant to produce 
less protein and more carbohydrate. In 
the Kenosha, Wisconsin Evening News 
of May 1, 1948 he says, “During the 
past 10 years the protein concentration 


_ of feed grain in the corn belt has drop- 
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ped from approximately 9.5 to 8.5 per 
cent.” This is a 10%° reduction in 
protein content in only 10 years. What 
will the protein content be 10 years 
from now if this tendency continues? 
Albrecht is one of America’s greatest 
agricultural scientists of the present 
day and his figures are accurate. In the 
above mentioned article he says fur- 
ther: 

“Hybrid corn that disregards its 
need for reproducing itself, does not re- 
port to us lower soil fertility by show- 
ing its increasing sterility. The carbo- 
hydrate, or fuel for energy food pro- 
duced by this crop holds our attention. 
But little thought is given to the de- 
clining soil fertility that makes seed 
production and thereby the plant’s re- 
production impossible. 

“Animal sterility, too, is an increasing 
problem. Crop juggling with bulk as 
the objective, has brought more fat 
and energy producing forages and feeds 
into our system of land use. With them 
have come increasing animal deficien- 
cies. We are not apt to see declining 
soil fertility as the basic cause. Instead, 
we are likely to build a false hope on 
artificial insemination and other con- 
trivances of the breeding business. 

“Seemingly only by more disasters 
will we eventually come to see that soil 
fertility is the source of vitally needed 
protein. Protein not only represents 
the power of reproduction but the pow- 
er of growth itself. 

“We cannot continually move west- 
ward to fertile virgin soils. We must 
face the problem of dwindling soil fer- 
tility now that we can no longer run 
away from it.” 

Albrecht knows whereof he speaks 
when he takes hybrid corn to task. 
When I originally quoted Albrecht in 
this magazine about seven months ago, 
it brought a letter from a famous 
agronomist connected with one of the 
larger agricultural experiment stations. 
He charged that “the reported reduc- 
tion in protein content of corn grown 
in the Midwest seems to reflect the ad- 
vent of hybrid corn to a better degree 
than your implied hypothesis of in- 
creased use of chemical fertilizers.” 
That is partly true, but what brought 
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about the need for planting hybrid 
corn? 

The land would no longer give a 
satisfactory yield of the open pollin. 
ated, domestic varieties. The point of 
diminishing returns had been reached, 
So hybrid varieties were perfected 
which gave a bulk product with an 
over-emphasis on cellulose and other 
carbohydrate as against protein—bulk 
at any cost. What will be the next move 
of the agricultural scientists when hy- 
brid grains have mined the soil of its 
remaining fertility, and the farmer no 
longer is able to depend upon them to 
keep his yields? 

First came chemical fertilizers, then 
hybrids. What legerdemain is being 
readied in the laboratory, blue-print 
stage right now, as the next step in the 
tragic process of who-is-fooling-who, 
when the vaunted power of the hybrids 
collapses? On our farm we plant no hy- 


‘brid corn varieties. 


Potash 

The gentleman from the agricultural 
experiment station has_ overlooked 
another important factor in the alarm- 
ing reduction of protein in the grain 
crops, which he believes is due to the 
coming in of hybrid corns. Professor 
Albrecht wrote another article called, 
Our Teeth and Our Soils, which was 
published in the December, 1947 issue 
of the Annals of Dentistry. Of the 
three elements used mainly in the usual 
conception of chemical fertilization, 
namely nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash, Albrecht indicts potash, which he 
says increases the carbohydrate con- 
tent of the plant with a resultant de- 
crease in the protein. He says that 
“calcium is associated with the synthe- 
sis of proteins by plants, while potas- 
sium is associated with the synthesis 
of carbohydrates.” 

Professor Albrecht, in his paper, de- 
scribes how Dr. E. R. Graham at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion experimented with the growing 0 
soybeans with a low, medium and high 
ratio of potassium to calcium in the 
soil. “As the potassium was progressive 
ly higher,” says Dr. Albrecht, “these 
three soils represented increasing él 
couragement for the plants to produce 
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carbohydrates more than to synthesize 
proteins. This narrowing ratio of cal- 
cium to the potassium resulted in an 
increase of vegetable bulk by one- 
fourth. Such an increased tonnage 
would warrant agronomic applause. 
But this increase in vegetative mass 
represented a reduction in the concen- 
tration of protein by one-fourth, a re- 
duction in the concentration of cal- 
cium by two-thirds of that in the 
smaller tonnage yield.” 

Hard and Soft Wheat 

Dr. Albrecht says further, “As our 
soils are being exhausted of their fer- 
tility by cropping under the intense 
economic pressure now being put on 
them, a single grain crop like wheat is 
producing itself of less protein and of 
more starch as time goes by. We say, 
‘wheat is becoming soft where it once 
was hard.’ In our near-colonial days 
we produced hard wheat in the valley 
of the Genesee River of New York. 
That wheatbasket, or breadbasket of 
this country at that time, made 
Rochester the ‘Flour City.’ Today 
Rochester is still the ‘Flower City’ with 
its many parks. But the ‘hard’ wheat 
has moved westward across the United 
States, while the ‘soft,’ starchy wheat 
—which we seemingly desire for our 
pastries—is crowding along in its wake. 
‘Soft’? wheat has now gone so far west 
that even in Kansas the millers and 
bakers are complaining about its low 
protein content and their low volume 
of bread output per unit of flour used. 
The farmers of Kansas, however, are 
delighted with their high volumes of 
output in bushels per acre that are 
possible when the plants collect only 
carbohydrates instead of converting 
these into protein of much less bulk as 
plant output. 

“Corn, too, is doing less in its syn- 
thesis of proteins. While we have push- 
ed up the volume of its output as bush- 
els per acre by hybrid vigor, we have 
not realized that the concentration of 
protein in our corn grain was dropping 
from a mean figure of about 9.5 per- 
cent to only 8.5 percent during the 
last ten years.” 

vi Health Tied to Protein 

As we mine the soils of their fertili- 
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ty so that the output by one crop as 
bulk goes down, we search the world 
and bring in some exotic crop because 
it can make tons or bushels where the 
preceding crop failed. If this imported 
crop makes vegetative tons where the 
others failed, it must be putting out its 
products with less of soil fertility in 
them and therefore they must be more 
carbonaceous and probably of decep- 


. tive nutritional values. 


“As a consequence of the lowered 
protein concentration in grains and 
grasses under soil fertility depletion, we 
have not only had the westward march 
of ‘hard’ wheat, and the clamor for 
more ‘grass’ agriculture, but also a 
westward march of our protein in beef 
and lamb. Chicago is no longer the 
major beef cattle market. That honor 
now rests on Kansas City... 

“Here, then, in the soil fertility is the 
pattern of the nutritional values of our 
foods and feeds pointing out their low- 
ered concentrations of minerals and 
proteins. Here is the lowered’ power of 
growth and lowered capacity for repro- 
duction. Life is not passed from one 
fat globule to another, nor from one 
starch grain to another, but only from 
one protein to another protein mole- 
cule. Can a dentist see good perma- 
nent teeth being laid down in the jaw- 
bone of a foetus (unborn child) when 
the mother’s diet is deficient in miner- 
als and protein? Can he find sound 
teeth in school children when carbo- 
hydrate bulk predominates in their 
diet because of its lesser cost and easier 
storage...? 

“From all of the data of the induct- 
ees into the Army and the Navy there 
is the suggestion that more of our so- 
called ‘diseases’ may well be statistic- 
ally mapped for the United States and 
compared with the map of the soil fer- 
tility. If all other body irregularities 
as well as those of the teeth were so 
viewed, it is highly probable that many 
of our diseases would be interpreted as 

degenerative troubles originating in 
nutritional deficiencies going back to 
insufficient fertility of the soil.” 
Schrumpf-Pierron 

Now let us go a step further to show 

what potassium can do when it is in 
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oversupply. We will talk about the re- 
searches of Professor P. Schrumpf- 
Pierron, whose work is written up in 
the Bulletin de [ Institut D’Egypte, 
Vol. XIV, 1932 and Feb. 15, 1932 and 
others. He talks about the rarity of 
cancer in Egypt where malignant cases 
are only about one tenth that of 
Europe. What is the cause? After ex- 
haustive studies and research the Pro- 
fessor came to the conclusion that it 
was due to too much potassium and 
too little magnesium in the foods of 
Europeans. On the other hand in the 
soils of Egypt the conditions are re- 
versed, that 1s, more magnesium in re- 
lation to the potassium. 

There seems to be a definite rela- 
tionship between magnesium and pot- 
ash wherever it is found, whether in the 
soils, rocks or other places. Where 
there is an oversupply of potash there 
is always an undersupply of magnesi- 
um and vice versa. Schrumpf-Pierron 
studied the cancer statistics for France 
in relation to the rock structure under- 
lying its soils. It worked most uncan- 
nily. Wherever he found an excess of 
potash there he discovered less magne- 
sium and more human cancer cases. 
Wherever he observed a minimum of 
potash he found a maximum of magne- 
sium and less cancer cases. This means 
that people who ate food raised in cer- 
tain soils that obtained their nutri- 
ments from the rocks which underlie 
them, get certain elements into their 
foods because of this. Such a condition 
would apply more to France than to 
the United States because in a country 
like France there would be more of a 
tendency to consume food near the 
point at which it is raised. But in the 
United States with our more advanced 
industrial condition where even the 
poorer peoples will eat winter vegeta- 
bles raised in California, Florida, and 
elsewhere, and a great deal of citrus 
foods, etc. and meats that are shipped 
long distances, local deficiencies and 
unbalancings of nutritional elements 
may tend to be corrected to a certain 
extent. 

When Schrumpf-Pierron found that 
an excess of potassium in the rocks of 
a region tied in with an excess of can- 
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cer cases in that section, we should 
note that excess potassium means ex 
cess carbohydrates in plants grown 
there and therefore, reduced protein in 
the foods. Farmers should know that 
it is best, therefore, to use dolomitic 
limestone when they apply lime, be 
cause it is rich in magnesium and acts 
as a safety factor in relation to the 
potash in the soil. 

The work of Schrumpf-Pierron must 
be investigated by the medical and 
agricultural experts. Possibly special 
foods could be raised for cancer pa- 
tients, rich in magnesium and low in 
potassium under the observation of 
the medical profession. An interesting 
remark of Schrumpf-Pierron which 
should be of interest to farmers arid 
vegetable gardeners is “magnesia is’an 
antitoxin for potash—an excess of 
which, as is the case for soda, (users 
of nitrate of soda please note) can re- 
sult in sterile soil.” 

In the winter of 1947 a meeting was 
held in Paris to honor Professor 
Antoine Bechamp, an opponent of 
Pasteur. It was presided over by the 
Earl of Portsmouth who is one of the 
most vigorous advocates of the organic 
farming movement in England. At 
that meeting the Schrumpf-Pierron 
magnesium-potash relationship was 
mentioned by a Dr. Paillard of Paris 
who said: “Potash was said to be a 
wonderful manure, all the fields in the 
world are saturated with it; the result 
is, nowadays, the ground is progres- 
sively exhausted and the nations are 
starving. Potash neutralizes the mag- 
nesium which is necessary for anti- 
doting the poisons of food; the lack of 
magnesium generates fear. We are 
living in a century of fear. On the 
other hand, I remind you that in all 
cases of tuberculosis the concentration 
of potassium in blood is about twice 
the normal.” 

In the organic method of producing 
food, if dependence is entirely on com- 
posts, nature has taken care of the 
potash. It will usually be found to be 
in small amounts. If in addition to 
composts one uses other amendments 
such as phosphate rock and _ potash 
rocks (glauconite, feldspars, etc.) then 
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the amount of such ground potash 
rocks should be held down severely. 
It is interesting to study the difference 
in action between the potash in such 
raw potash rocks and that in potash 
chemical fertilizers in which muriatic 
acid has been added to the raw rock 
to make it soluble. Many plants, espe- 
cially the grains, are potash drunkards. 
They cannot resist it. Where they 
might exercise temperance and re- 
straint when it comes to phosphorus 
ingestion all bars are lowered to pot- 
ash. In the raw, insoluble potash rock, 
this, then would be a safety factor. 
Not being soluble, the plant would 
take it in more slowly. 


New Blood Test for Cancer 

Many of you may have read recent- 
ly of a discovery of a blood test for de- 
tecting cancer reported by a group of 
physicians of the University of Chicago. 
The test is based on noting in the 
blood a protein disturbance usually 
found in cancer cases which reduces 
the ability of the blood to clot. When 
I read of it and saw again that cancer 


was related to protein, I became thor- 
oughly convinced that a study must 
be made of the quality and quantity 
of protein in foods, and the effect of 
chemical fertilizers on protein. Feed- 
ing experiments, under scientifically 
controlled conditions, should be enter- 
ed upon as soon as possible to study 
the effect of food produced by the or- 
ganic method on cancer patients. 

In the future, when money is do- 
nated for cancer research by persons 
who have read this series of articles, 
they should condition it in writing, 
that it is to be used solely for financing 
such a feeding experiment. Nothing 
can be lost if such an experiment fails. 
But if it is a success........? 

(to be continued) 


(Eprror’s Note: It would be an excel- 
lent idea if readers would contact their 
local newspapers with a view of having 
them reprint this whole series of arti- 
cles of which there will be about seven 
or eight installments. No charge will 
be made.) 


Bio-Dynamic Agriculture Conference 


August 4th to 7th, 1949 


Threefold Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Thursday, August 4th 


Lectures: Soil and Humus. What is Humus? Our changing concept of fertile soils. Newest 


discoveries in soil studies. 


Discussions: Soil problems, demonstrations of various soil types, with regard to the chemistry 


Friday, August 5th 


and structure of soils. 


Bio-Dynamic Farm and Gardén Management. A field day with visits to bio-dynamic farms. 
Trip to Chester, N. Y. Picnic lunch at Dr. E. Pfeiffer’s farm. Discussion of bio-dynamic re- 
sults in farm practice: changes in soils, animal health and production. After return, visit to 
Threefold Farm. 

Evening: Bio-Dynamic Association Meeting. Reports by bio-dynamic farmers and gardeners. 


Saturday, August 6th 
Lectures: The interrelationship of soils, plants, growth and health. Trace elements and vita- 
mins. 
Discussion: Inherent health problems as related to agricultural methods and soil treatment. 


Sunday, August 7th 
Lectures: The work of the bio-dynamic research laboratory. The processing of food with a 
view to maintaining its health value. 
Visit to the Biochemical Research Laboratory. Demonstration of compost and manure treat- 
ment. 

Lectures will be held at 9 A.M., 11 A.M., and 8:30 P.M. Discussions will take place at 

3 P.M. and 5 P.M. 

Speakers: Dr.~E. Pfeiffer, Dr. William H. Eyster, Miss Evelyn Speiden, Mr. Ralph 

Courtney, Mr. & Mrs. Fred Heckel, Mr. Ernest Daniel, and others. 


Apply to Mrs. Richard Kroth, Threefold Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y. for room reserva- 
tions. 
17 
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Hebd, A rrangement 


This table arrangement is contained in a 
beautifully designed and hand-made tray. Crum- 
pled wire netting of coarse mesh in the tray serves 
as anchorage of the flowers which may be orient- 
ed in any desired position. The yellow daisies and 
lemon snapdragons contrast delicately with the 
lavender-colored stocks. The ivy forms the base 
and gives the arrangement an elongated effect. 
When used on a wall-table, the copper tray forms 
an interesting background for the light-colored 
flowers. 


Miss Hitpa Tresy 
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WINTER STORAGE OF VEGETABLES 


By 


DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


OME-GROWN vegetables, or- 
ganically grown and properly stored, 
are worth their weight in gold for good 
eating and good health. Vegetables 
and fruits are said to be organically 
grown when the soil contains enough 
organic matter to make it friable and 
when all the mineral elements which 
are required for growing ‘plants rela- 
tively resistant to diseases and pests 
are present. Such plants need not be 
protected against pests and diseases by 
poisonous sprays and dusts. Such 
plants also provide the animals that 
eat them with all the minerals required 
for building strong bones, solid white 
teeth, good muscles, healthy internal 
organs, and a powerful coordinating 
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wait shelves for canned goods 


Barrels, boxes, etc.,may be put in this space 


nervous system. In brief, good whole 
foods frée from all substances which 
are foreign to the nutrition of the body 
constitute the best health insurance in 
the world. Vegetables and fruits that 
mature at a season when they can be 
preserved by storing should be kept in 
their natural condition instead of being 
canned or dried. The processing of 
foods tends to destroy the vitamins 
and leach out the minerals which are. 
so essential to our good health. 

In planting a garden one should de- 
vote only a small portion to those crops 
that must be used as soon as they 
reach maturity. Fruits and vegetables 
which can be stored in their natural 
condition should be grown to the ex- 


crates and boxes ——— 


Vegetable Storage Room 
10°X 12" 


FIGURE 1 
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Ficure 2 


tent of the family needs for immediate 
use and for storage for winter use. The 
successful storage of foods for winter 
is not difficult. Many homes have good 
storage facilities or parts which may 
be adapted for storage of foods at little 
cost. 
Facilities for Home Storage 

Different fruits and vegetables re- 
quire different storage conditions. 
Many vegetables lose water rather 
easily and will soon wilt and dry up 
unless they are stored in a damp place 
with a relatively low temperature; 
others, as some roots and fruits, require 
a dry, warm, well-aerated place; while 
still others, as beans, must be thor- 
oughly dried before being stored. Re- 
gardless of the conditions just men- 
tioned, good ventilation is needed in a 
storage space not only to change the 
air and to carry off odors, but also to 
help obtain a desirable storage temper- 


ature and-exactly the right humidity. 

The old-fashioned cellar was an 
ideal storage place for most kinds of 
fruits and vegetables. It contained no 
heat and had small windows to pro- 
vide proper ventilation. A modern 
cellar includes a furnace for heating 
the house in winter and is called a 
basement. In a basement it is neces- 
sary to partition off a part, preferably 
with two windows, for the winter stor- 
age of foods. The partitioning wall 
should be well-insulated against the 
heat from the furnace. Many base- 
ments are L-shaped so that a storage 
space can be constructed by building 
a single wall. The windows of the 
storage room can be darkened to pro- 
tect the vegetables from light, or they 
may be boxed in or shaded in such a 
way as to prevent the entrance of 
light when the windows are open. 

A storage room should have wall 


FIcuRE 3 
Barrel insulated with alternate layers of straw and earth. 
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shelves for canned goods, shelves for 
crates and boxes, bins for root crops, 
and space for setting barrels and 
boxes, as shown in Fig. 1. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1939). Movable containers, as 
barrels, boxes, and crates, are prefer- 
able to built-in bins, as it is possible 
to move them in order to keep the 
storage room clean and free from de- 
caying vegetables. 

It is possible also to have a storage 
room under some other building than 
the dwelling, but it must be well-in- 
sulated and well-ventilated. Outdoor 
storage cellars and caves are excellent 
for the storage of many vegetables and 
some fruits, especially potatoes, most 
root crops, and apples. All ventilators 
should be kept closed when the outside 
air is warmer than that in the storage 
room, and opened when the outside air 
is colder than that in the storage room, 
but not so cold as to be dangerous. 
Outdoor pits, or banks, are often used 
for keeping vegetables and sometimes 
winter apples and pears. A conical pit 
commonly used for the storage of such 
vegetables as potatoes, carrots, beets, 
turnips, salsify, parsnips and heads of 
cabbage is shown in Fig. 2 (Farmers’ 
Bulletin, 1939). A well-drained loca- 
tion must be selected for making the 
pit. Make the pit about 8 inches deep 
and as large around or as long as ne- 
cessary for the fruits and vegetables 
to be stored. It is well to line the pit 
with leaves, straw, or similar material, 
which should be brought up around 
the vegetables and extended at one or 
more places to the surface to serve as 


ventilators. The straw or other, mate- 
rial should then be covered with 2 to 3 
inches of soil. During cold weather, 
the trench should also be covered with 
straw, corn fodder, leaves, or manure 
to prevent freezing temperatures in 
the pit. 

An old-fashioned storage pit for 
root crops and apples is made by bury- 
ing a barrel in the soil. The barrel is 
then insulated with straw and soil. 
Then straw or leaves should be placed 
over the soil when cold weather ar- 
rives. A barrel storage is shown in 
Fig. 3. ; 

Late cabbage and celery may be 
stored temporarily in special pits right 
in the field or garden, as shown “in 


Fig. 4. 
Store Only Healthy 
Uninjured Produce 

Produce intended for storage should 
be free from such diseases as blights, 
wilts, and rots. It is a waste of time 
to store, for instance, badly blighted 
celery or potatoes. Care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid bruises and_ skin 
breaks, and all injured specimens 
should be carefully removed. The 
storage conditions for vegetables are 
somewhat as follows: (1) Cool and 
moist storage: root crops, celery, cab- 
bage, and potatoes; (2) Cool and dry 
storage: onions and dried seeds; and 
(3) Fairly dry and’ moderately cool 
storage: pumpkins and squashes at 50 
degrees F. and 75 percent relative 
humidity, and sweet potatoes at 55 
degrees F. and 80 percent relative hu- 
midity. 
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How a City Solved 


its Garbage Problem 


By 


F. D. STEINER, Consulting Engineer 


‘hie old City of Berne (Capital of 
Switzerland) with its 150,000 inhab- 
itants has been one of the first towns 
to make proper use of its garbage. 
From 1913 up to the present day the 
garbage has been composted on sandy 
soil belonging to the State penitentiary 
of Witewil, about 20 miles from Berne. 
This plan was conceived by the late 
managing director of the penitentiary 
and vigorously sponsored by the city 
authorities. Years later, as the project 
proved its value, the University of 


Berne conferred an academic degree : 


upon the man who pioneered the idea. 

Not only were there hundreds of 
acres of poor, fallow land to be re- 
claimed and cultivated but the even 
greater task of reeducating the inmates 
of the penitentiary was to be tackled 
on a new basis. This manager had a 
sound knowledge of: human nature 
and certainly knew the salutary effect 
of steady and constructive teamwork 
upon uprooted and rejected individ- 
uals whom he made to serve his pur- 
pose in a way that was called revolu- 
tionary in those days. 

Half a century ago there was no 
machinery or equipment available for 
the proper handling and shipping of 
garbage and compost on such a large 
scale. To begin with, special railway 
vans resembling large containers had 
to be constructed, and new railtracks 


had to be laid to the places of desti- 
nation. (See pictures) 

In Berne the garbage is collected 
twice a week and taken to a special 
yard where it is immediately loaded 
into the vans and shipped the same 
day. An average of 1350 vans holding 
approx. 20 tons of compacted garbage 
are shipped throughout a year. Since 
its initiation some 1,200,000 tons of 
city garbage were turned into com- 
post, converting over 400 acres of poor 
land into highly fertile soil with yields 
far above the average. 

It must be said at this juncture that 
the shipped garbage does not include 
the whole amount. In most European 
cities, and particularly in smaller 
towns and villages, a good deal of gar- 
bage is used by citizens who cultivate 
small plots of land in their spare time 
to help stretch their food budgets. In 
‘Berne, persumably 10% of the total 
garbage is used in this way. 

In 1939 the Government urged all 
citizens to increase the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables in view of the 
oncoming war with its strangulating 
blockade and food rationing. The 
people on the whole responded to the 
official call beyond all expectation. 
Hundreds of lawns were broken up 
and converted into vegetable gardens. 
Besides tilling and cultivating, mostly 
with ordinary garden tools, compost 


for hauling garbage. 
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making was a topical subject. As 
farm-yard manure was expensive and 
hard to obtain, the inexpensive way of 
composting garbage was pushed to the 
limit. At that time new compost silos 
in reinforced concrete made their first 
appearance, breaking once and for all 
wih the old and primitive method of 
composting in a pit. These silos are 
easily convertible and allow a maxi- 
mum intake of oxygen and moisture 
so necessary for the proper and quick 
decomposition of garbage. Hundreds 
of these silos are now in use. They can 
be erected in half an hour, in single 
or multiple units, holding 2 - 3 cu. yds. 
each. As the compost is usually turned 
2-3 times during its decomposition, 
at least one unit can always be kept 
free for fresh garbage while the other 
units are gradually filled with compost. 
* Pumpkins, squash, melons, cucum- 
ber, tomatoes, etc. thrive particularly 
well on pure compost. Those who aim 
at record crops plant their seedlings 
right on the compost heap and pro- 
vide a grillage of sticks or wire over 
it in order to give the fast growing 
plants a hold and some protection. 
The first two pictures depict these 
concrete silos, one showing cucumbers 
climbing up a grillage. These plants 
grow with such exuberance that with- 
in a short time the whole silo is com- 
pletely enveloped with foliage, thus 
providing a cool and shady place for 
the compost. In the autumn pumpkins 
weighing well over a hundred pounds 
can be carted home. Such is the re- 
ward of Nature for observing her laws. 
These neat and practical compost silos 
were particularly welcomed by city 
gardeners who were requested to keep 


Compost Silos 
their gardens neat and clean. Bad 
odors were avoided by sprinkling stone 
meal over the garbage. 

In Witzwil penitentiary the unload- 
ing of the garbage is greatly facilitated 
by the special construction of the vans. 
One picture shows the huge heaps of 
freshly delivered garbage, which is 
first searched for objects that do not 
decompose or should not .be left in 
compost, such as metals, wire, cans, 
glass, etc. After careful sifting and 
extracting of all foreign matter the 
garbage is heaped up about 10 feet 
high. In order to aid decomposition 
the garbage is sprinkled with water, 
especially during dry weather. No 
other substance is added to accelerate 


Organic materials for making compost. 
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the decomposition, although such sub- 
stances are available on the market. 

Anyone old enough to remember 
the methods of composting half a cen- 
tury ago may well realize the great 
deal of manual labor that had to be 
performed in this unusual task. The 
penitentiary can well afford to go 
slowly and thus refrain from investing 
much money in expensive machinery, 
as the inmates represent so many hun- 
dreds of willing farmhands ready to 
tackle any job. This procedure is ad- 
visable where labor is cheap and plen- 
tiful. The educational program of the 
institution calls for physical work on 
a constructive project. Under these 
circumstances it would have been un- 
wise and wasteful to have the handling 
operations done by generated power 
and costly machinery. As the reclaim- 
ing of land took shape, an increasing 
number of inmates were transferred to 
cultivating duties and were equipped 
with modern tools. 

The complete decomposition of the 
garbage requires about 2 years. In 
the early stages when the conquest of 
reclaimed land was peremptory, the 
garbage was not allowed to rot fully 
and was distributed after one year by 
horse-driven trucks on the far-stretch- 
ed fields, spreading layers of a few 
inches at a time. (See page 25) It was 
considered *good practice to plough it 
under immediately in order to speed 
up decomposition. This process was 
repeated several times until sufficient 
humus made cultivation possible. It 
is traditional in Europe to rotate cul- 
tivation according to a plan. This was 
also adhered to. Time and good care 
improved the soil. Dead leaves, stalks, 
etc. are never burned. This is con- 
sidered wasteful practice. 


Basing the volume ratio of fresh 
garbage to finished compost on the 
conservative figure of four to one (in 
other words, four cu. yds. of garbage 
produce one cu. yd. of compost), we 
can assume that the city garbage 
produced about 600 million pounds of 
compost since 1913. If this quantity 
is spread over 400 acres of land, it will 
be found that the humus layer is 5 - 6 
inches thick. 
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Silo with cucumber vines. 

During cultivation of the reclaimed 
land with plants including cereals, po- 
tatoes, vegetables, the composting of 
waste matter is meticulously observed 
and the soil is in parts enriched with 
farm yard manure from domestic ani- 
mals of the institution. 

The extraction of foreign matter 
from fresh garbage is an interesting 
and revealing chapter. The extracted. 
stuff constitutes about one tenth of 
the total garbage, and to enumerate 
the various objects retrieved from the 
rubbish would be a lengthy task. The 
most common objects are newspapers, 
rags, cans, metal parts, tires, old shoes, 
bottles, glass, bones, brass, copper, 
zinc, lead, aluminum, wood, and even 
silver, gold, precious stones and alarm 
clocks are not uncommon objects in 
the Bernese garbage. It has once been 
said that the quality of a garbage is a 
good measure of the standard of living. 
According to that statement, the Ber- 
nese are not so badly off in spite of the 
meager years of restriction and ration- 
ing during six years of war. 

From the beginning it was decided 
to make the best use of the extracted 
material. Newspapers and rags are 
sold to papermills, metals find the 
way into foundries, bottles are collect- 
ed by distributors, and even broken 
glass was appreciated by glass manu- 
facturers during the war. Bones are 
ground in home-made grinders on the 
spot and turned back to the compost. 
Wood and other combustible stuff (ex- 
cept paper and rags) is used as fuel 
in furnaces. The ashes are invariably 
retrieved and composted. 

It can be readily seen that the ex- 
tracted material represents a formida- 
ble quantity (about 1000 tons per 
year). In order to reduce its volume, 
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institution are unique and even today 
stand ‘out as extraordinary. There are 
few penitentiaries indeed that are a 
financial and moral help to the State. 


all compressible parts, such as cans, 
wire, tubes, and other metal parts are 
compacted into standard cubes by 
home-made presses before they are 
shipped to the mills. The manage- 
ment is particularly keen in having all 
newspapers removed from the garbage 
before composting takes place, because 
they are found to be detrimental to 
compost and plant life, probably due 
to printers ink. 

During the war Switzerland was 
completely shut off from the rest of 
the world and it was during those try- 
ing years that the city garbage yield- 
ed the greatest percentage of compost- 
producing ingredients. This could be 
directly traced back to the numerous 
salvaging campaigns by school chil- 
dren and junk dealers who extracted 
the valuable and usable parts from 
the garbage before the shipping.. At 
that time these objects were rated 
highest on the market and even old 
bicycle tires fetched a price, as rubber 
was one of the rarest articles in the 
mountain republic. These salvaging 
campaigns were carried out periodical- 
ly and with short intervals under the 
supervision of city officials, not only 
in the Capital, but throughout the 
country. Unbelievable quantities of 
all sorts of materials were rescued and 
turned back to industries for re-use or 
adaption. 

As the compost plan took shape and 
the arable land extended over greater 
areas, producing record crops, the 
Witzwil penitentiary soon became 
financially independent, selling a good 
surplus of its products to wholesale 
and retail houses. This independence 
and the active balance sheets of the 
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The Witzwil penitentiary takes care 
of men who are found to be wanting 
in some of the essential virtues. Crim- 
inals are not admitted. It is a well 
known fact that men go astray be- 
cause of lack of education and training 
in youth. Such men are in need of re- 
education, hard work and sound train- 
ing. It is also true that work on the 
land is very conducive to character 
building. Small wonder why so many 
men in elevated positions spent their 
youth in the country. After serving 
their terms, the inmates of Witzwil 
seldom revert to their former failings, 
a proof that life with a healthy out-of- 
door occupation is still the best bul- 
wark against crumbling morals. 


The Witzwil experiment is highly 
educational; it has its own work- and 
repairshops and manufactures most 
of its tools and equipment. There- 
fore it is always in need of good crafts- 
men. The inmates are occupied ac- 
cording to their abilities. Men used 
to sedentary work are not spared the 
exertion of manual work, although 
they are adjusted to it by degrees. 
Most of them discover a real satis- 
faction through their tasks and get 
attached to the place. This explains 
why there are no escapees recorded in 
the annals of Witzwil, although in- 
mates are often working miles away 
in the fields without supervision. 
Nothing indeed could speak more 
vividly for the system as employed 
there. 


Cars used for hauling garbage. 
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The new cattle disease, termed 
“X”, which has been wiping out some 
herds is believed to be caused by the 
overuse of chemical fertilizers, thinks 
Dr. W. D. McElroy, research scientist 
of John Hopkins University. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


Here is an interesting letter which 
recently appeared in the NV. Y. Times 
(May 29, 1949). It shows that. the 
thinking of . agriculturists must be 
guided by health and medical angles: 


To THE Epiror oF THe New York 
Times: I read with interest the report 
about Prof. Eugene G. Rochow in 
“Science in Review” for May 15, 1949. 
Professor Rochow believes that the 
world can support a population of 
15,000,000,000 if we make the most of 
the chemical knowledge that we have. 
He says our chemical knowledge will 
enable us to grow enough trees and 
convert the wood to sugar for human 
consumption. 

Rochow also predicts that meat and 
eggs will disappear from the diet be- 
cause a beef steer converts only about 
12 per cent of its food into meat and 
does worse when poorly fed. 

I do not doubt that chemistry will 
be able to convert wood to sugar and 
synthesize protein-like products from 
“fixed nitrogen” for human consump- 
tion. My purpose in writing this letter 
is to point out a pitfall in taking knowl- 
edge obtained in the field of chemistry 
and applying it to human nutrition 
without considering facts obtained in 
clinical medicine. 

Research in human nutrition during 
recent years definitely indicates the 
superiority of animal protein foods, 
such as meats and eggs, over all other 
foods. Further, there is strong evidence 
indicating that sugars are not only in- 
ferior foods but may also be harmful 
to the human organism. These con- 
flicting concepts show the need for 
circumspection on the part of scientists 
in applying knowledge obtained in their 
own specialized fields. 
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Miscellany 


The researcher in chemistry knows 
little or nothing of clinical medicine, 
It is not expected that he should. Clini- 
cal researchers are not expected to be 
chemists. We have biochemists with 
medical degrees who know little of 
clinical medicine. Specialization is a 
necessity. However, the stores of 
knowledge gained from highly special- 
ized fields of research must be applied 
with the wisdom that comes with 
broad knowledge and understanding. 

We need men who will make every 
effort to acquaint themselves with facts 
derived from varied fields of research, 
Such men will be faced with a Hercu- 
lean task. But it is obviously essential 
that we have men who can survey wide 
areas of knowledge and correlate iso- 
lated’ facts. 

BENJAMIN P. Sanoter, M. D. 

Oteen, N. C., May 21, 1949. 


AN ORGANIC FARMER 
CHAMPION 


While we are on the subject of 
letters, here’s one that James Street, 
the famous best-seller author of the 
Gauntlet sent to a North Carolina 
newspaper. The name of the news- 
paper, unfortunately, did not accom- 
pany the clipping: 


To the Editor: 

A casual investigation by your corre- 
spondent Tom Henderson of Yancey- 
ville would show him that organic 
farming methods are not confined to 
Republicans or Democrats. Inciden- 
tally, Governor Scott now is reading 
“Pay Dirt,” the best book next to 
Darwin and Albert Howard on organic 
practices. 

It is not politics that is ruining our 
soil, but profit pressure and, as a 
Democrat, I am constrained to look 
askance at Republicans when profit 
idolatry is mentioned. Organic farm- 
ing comes down to a simple fact—s 
man willing to live on the dividends 
of the earth instead of the principal. 
Perhaps Republican Henderson is, but 
Republican Wherry is not; perhaps 


Democrat Street is, but Democrat 
Hoey apparently is not. So be it! 
Also, tobacco can be grown organi- 
cally free of disease, but it won’t be 
“bright” leaf. It will be a fat, lush 
weed and not the kind of tobacco that 
will send radio droolers into ecstasy. 
It will have the trace elements in it 
and will not be a remedy for every- 
thing from spinsterhood to stupidity. 
JAMES STREET 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NEW VARIETIES 


In the April 30, 1949 Science News 
Letter appears an article Hardy Plant 
Parents Hunted. The sub-heading is 
Disease-resistant varieties of flowers 
and vegetables are being sought around 
the world so that they can be crossed 
with commercially popular varieties. 
In the last twenty to thirty years a 
great deal of difficulty has been en- 
countered with the dying out of the 
potency of seeds produced in our chem- 
ical methods of farming. They do not 
germinate sufficiently to give high 
yields. A new variety will produce 
for a few years, then it will gradually 
decline. The new variety may be dis- 
ease-resistant but soon it loses that 
quality. 

Then science produces a new variety 
to take the place of the old. How is 
it done? Scientists usually go to some 
primitive country and their hunt takes 
them all over the world. The article 
says, “They search for cantaloupes in 
India and Iran, for peas and water- 
melons in Africa and the Near East. 
To many parts of Asia they travel 
for onions, to South America for toma- 
toes, to Central and South America 
for beans and sweet potatoes, and to 
Europe and South America for Irish 
potatoes.” Sounds glamorous, doesn’t 
it?’ Note that they go to primitive 
places, where practically no chemical 
fertilizers are used. If such places were 
not available, the blight would wipe 
out whole crops as a regular thing and 
eventually it would be impossible to 
grow anything under our present com- 
mercial conditions. 

In these unsophisticated countries 
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the soil organisms have not been re- 
duced to the vanishing point by, not 
only chemical fertilizers, but by the 
poison sprays such as the deadly cop- 
per sulphate, DDT, 2-4 D, etc. Evi- 
dently the soil has something in it that 
gives the plant health to resist disease 
and even insects. But now, a strange 
and a deplorably stupid thing is hap- 
pening. Our scientists in taking some- 
thing from these countries, desire, in 
their gratitude, to repay them in some 
way. How? By teaching them to use 
chemical fertilizers, so that now in 
Guatemala, in Mexico, in El Salvador, 
the footsteps of the chemical fertilizer 
salesman are regularly heard in the 
land. This is especially true in Mexico 
where of late the peon is getting to 
completely depend on the chemical 
fertilizer bag. This suits him nicely. 
It is much easier to merely empty a 
bag than to prepare a compost. 

But what will happen in another 
twenty or thirty years? When Dr. X 
of the agricultural department goes to 
Nicaragua to search out a native 
variety of some plant to be used in 
manufacturing a new hybrid he will 
sadly discover that all the native varie- 
ties have lost a part of that potent 
quality to procreate the species. They 
will not be good enough for his pur- 
pose. There is an old Arabian proverb 
“A tree that affords thee shade, do 
not order it to be cut down.” 

Fortunately, twenty years from now 
there will be so many organic farmers 
and gardeners, that perhaps the scien- 
tist with a little humility, will go to 
them to secure his foundation stock, 
and I am saying this in all seriousness 
So, remember, you organiculturists, the 
world is dependent on you to preserve" 
the spark of plant life, to keep it alive, 
to hold the torch, for civilization so to 
speak. Look to your soil. 


GUATEMALA INDIANS 


Dr. T. Dale Stewart, curator of 
anthropology at the Smithsonian, has 
measured 200 western Guatemalan 
Indians of Mayan stock and compared 
them with skeletal remains of their 
forebears. He found that the modern 
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Indian is two inches shorter than 
his predecessor of two centuries ago. 
He speculated that it was due perhaps 
“to a loss in the soil of some element 
needed in traces in the human diet.” 
Perhaps our agronomists will tell them 
that they can gain back this height 
by using chemical fertilizers. 

The children of Japanese who have 
migrated to California are inches 
higher than their parents. Perhaps it 
is due to food raised with chemical fer- 
tilizers, but it does not follow that 
mere height or bulk means health. I 
do know that real tall people do not 
live as long as those of medium stature. 
There should be some tests of the con- 
tent of the human body, its vitamin 
and mineral makeup, to indicate the 
status of its general health. We have 
one, that indicates the condition of 
the blood such as anemia. Here is a 
new field for medical investigation. 


DO ARTIFICIALS GIVE 
GREATER YIELDS? 


The advocates of the use of artificial 
fertilizers would have us believe that 
the use of such fertilizers increases 
yields. It is interesting therefore to 
read an item which appeared in “The 
Register of California” for 1857: 

“The returns of 22 counties exhibit 
14,703 acres planted with vegetables. 
It is probable the remaining counties 
will increase this amount to about 
45,000 acres. 

“The following specimens exhibited 
at state agricultural fairs of 1855 and 
1856 are inserted as evidence of the 
capacity of soil in California. 

“Two pumpkins, from Sacramento, 
weighed 210. and 240 pounds; a beet 
grown by Col. Hall of Sacramento 
City, weighed 73 pounds; a carrot 
weighed 10 pounds, measuring one foot 
and eight inches in circumference, and 
three feet, three inches in length—there 
were 50 in the same bed of equal size. 
The seeds were sown on June 25th, 
and the carrots dug Sept. 20; a tomato 
17 inches in circumference; a squash 
weighing 141 pounds; an onion weigh- 
ing two pounds and 15 ounces, and 
measuring 22 inches in circumference; 
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a cornstalk 21 feet, nine inches in 
height; watermelons from near Nevada 
—27 gave an aggregate of 550 pounds; 
a sweet potato from San Jose weighing 
11 pounds, two ounces; an_ Irish 
potato from Bodega weighing 7% 
pounds; a bunch of potatoes of the 
Oregon red variety from a single eye 
weighing 10 pounds, grown at the forks 
of Turnback creek near Sonora; grapes 
—several bunches weighing over four 
pounds each; peas, second crop fine 
and good from Los Angeles; a citron 
lemon, 16% by 1834 inches ‘in circum- 
ference, weighing two pounds, 14 
ounces, from Los Angeles; fig trees— 
a slip one foot in length and % of an 
inch in thickness was planted April 1 
and in the month of September follow- 
ing was 11 feet, six inches in height 
and 9% inches in circumference at the 
base, with a corresponding growth of 
branches; peach trees in 28 months 
from the planting of the seed bore fruit 
over nine inches in circumference and 
weighing from 7 to 834 pounds—there 
were 34 of these large peaches on one 
tree; an apple measuring 15 1/3 inches 
each way, weighing 23 ounces grown 
in the Yamhill orchard. ” 

And that fifteen inch apple was 
grown, no doubt, without any poison 
sprays. In contrast to this, look what's 
happening to the Valencia oranges of 


today, shrinking almost to the size of 
golf balls. 


TEETH 

Dr. Arnold E. Stoller, Chairman of 
the Seattle Committee for the obser- 
vance of the nation’s first dental health 
day, Feb. 1949 said, “The teeth of 
Americans are decaying six times 
faster than dentists can repair them.” 
I met an Italian recently who told me 
that when he came from Italy ten 
years ago he had a perfect set of teeth. 
In the great land of technology and 
the Atom Bomb he has thus far lost 
all but about eight or nine of them. 
What’s the answer? 


NATURE’S ORANGE WATER 


In the June Reader’s Digest there is 
a laudatory article about a new meth 


of extracting the water out of or- 
anges, freezing the rest and canning it. 
Millions of cans are being sold to an 
unsuspecting public. All they have to 
do is add 3 pints of sink water, treated 
with chlorine and sometimes with 
alum or even worse chemicals, to each 
pint of the concentrate. Think of it! 
Nature has gone to a great deal of 
pains to produce the most wonderful, 
mineral-laden water in the orange. 
Then man comes along and sends it 
all down the drain, merely to make a 
dollar. Then Reader's Digest comes 
along and helps to glamorize the pro- 
duct. Isn’t it enough to make you 
jump on your derby? 

Yes. And Bing Crosby is one of 
the capitalists who helped finance the 
process. People drink this dopey 
orange juice, and don’t get the health- 
ful effect they should out of the orange. 
They become sick and don’t go to the 
movies. So where is Bing Crosby’s wis- 
dom in investing in such a product? 


e 
THOSE EARTHWORMS AGAIN 


Leonard Wickenden writes us of the 
voluminous mail his articles in Organic 
Gardening brings him. One man sol- 
emnly suggested to him that all earth- 
worms ought to be eradicated because 
they eat up the organic matter in the 


soil. 
2 


SEWAGE 


Here is an item from the Glendale 
(Calif.) News-Press of April 9, 1949: 
“A revolutionary proposal that the 
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city back a “supercharged sewage” 
plant which would produce a high 
energy fertilizer has been laid before 
the City Council by William Hill Bar- 
ton of Glendale. 


“Tn a letter written the council this 
week, Barton asked that his plan be 
given a public hearing in the council 
chambers to which councilmen, mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the manager 
of the California State Employment 
Service and the chief librarian of the 
Glendale Public Library be invited. 


“Barton’s plap is based on the car- 
bon cycle of nature and the disposal of 
sewage and garbage in water. 

“He would get the chemistry depart- 
ment at Glendale College to build a 
series of three tanks for his experiment. 
Into a mixer tank goes raw sewage, 
and when mixed, the sewage is passed 
to a second tank charged with elec- 
tricity. 

“The supercharged sewage is then 
piped into a third tank on which water 
hyacinths are grown. The sewage 
water is used for irrigation purposes 
and the ground-up hyacinths are used 
as a high energy mulch and applied to 
all growing crops from lawns to vege- 
tables. 

“The request was relayed by the 
council to the city manager for investi- 
gation and report.” 

William Hill Barton is a reader of 
Organic Gardening. 


J. I. RODALE. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 


Circulation By Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


to your efforts. 


Organic Gardening is constantly strivifig to increase its subscription list. It 
ORGANI] is important that we tell as many people as possible about organic gardening. 
Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this important program by 
handing out our subscription booklets to friends, neighbors and acquaintances 
in your community. If you would like some extra money, this spare-time 
activity will return liberal commissions. The booklet will induce your pros- 
CULTURE, Pect to subscribe. Through a coded coupon we can trace each subscription 


’ , Emmaus, Pa. We will be 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS you or 80 booklets. “State the amount you want. 
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WHEN TO PLANT 


In the North it is best to seed a new 
lawn from late August to late October, 
because grasses grow in the cool weath- 
er of fall and become well established 
before spring. If the lawn is to be a 
mixture of grasses and clover, such a 
mixture can be purchased. Some per- 
sons plant the clover the following 
spring. The inclusion of clover will 
make a heavy cover and inhibit the 
growth of quack grass and other 
werds. 

There are certain definite advantages 
of fall seeding, as follows: 

1. The warm soil, adequate rainfall, 
and cool nights combine to establish 
an ideal growing condition for lawn 
grasses. 

2. Fall sown grasses root more deep- 
ly. Also the plants tend to stool more 
freely and thus produce a thicker, 
healthier sod. Fall grown plants de- 
velop more extensive root systems and 
are thus able to better withstand dry, 
hot weather of the summer months. 

3. Fall is a dormant period for 
weeds. During their inactivity, the 
1awn grasses have a chance to establish 
themselves without the competition of 
weeds, 

4. The soil can be more easily pre- 
pared in the fall than in the spring. In 
the spring the soil is usually too wet 
to prepare in time to give the lawn 
grasses a start ahead of the weeds. 
Also spring soil is so cold that the seeds 
will germinate more slowly than in the 
warm soil in the fall. 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


Do not work the soil too deep. A 
good stand of grass can be obtained 
even in two to three inches of topsoil, 
if drainage is good. A liberal applica- 
tion of compost and other organic 
matter such as peat, etc. will help the 
drainage problem. If the drainage is 
too good (a gravel soil) more compost 
should be used. Sometimes clay is 
mixed in, in such a soil. In a heavy 
clay subsoil, a pick-axe can be used to 
stir it up. The compost should be 
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LAWNS AND LAWN GRASSES 


placed in the upper two inches. If 
soil is infertile a green manure crop 
can first be planted such as rye, vetch, 
clover or soy beans and worked into 
the soil preparatory to making the 
seed-bed. In remaking an old lawn 
incorporate the old sod into the soil, 
A lawn prefers a slightly acid soil. Do 
not use lime. 


PLANTING SEED 


Rake the seed gently into the soil, 
if possible using a wooden rake. Not 
more than 20% of the seed should re- 
main uncovered. There is an auto- 
matic seeder on the market which is 
excellent. Inquire in hardware and 
seed-stores. Include clover in the mix- 
ture if your soil is poor. As.to variety 
of seed it is best to make inquiry at 
local sources, because conditions differ 
regionally. 

WATERING 

At first give it light daily sprinklings, 
using a mist water spray so as not to 
wash out the seeds. Then be sure that 
enough water is given each time to 
penetrate into the subsoil. Lawns may 
be watered in bright sunshine. 


MOWING 


At first let the grass grow to about 
4 or 5 inches before mowing. It is a 
good practice to let the clippings lie 
on the lawn to furnish additional hu- 
mus unless it is too heavy or clumpy. 

During hot, dry months do not mow 
the lawn too short. During this time, 
however, it is important to prevent 
aggressive weeds from going to seed. 


ROLLING 


Roll the lawn in the spring as soon 
as all frost is out of the soil. Rolling 
helps to level the soil and thus facili- 
tate cutting the grass. Its chief value, 
however, is to press the roots, lifted 
by alternate freezing and thawing, 
back into the soil. It is best to use a 
light roller for this purpose. Depres- 
sions in the soil should be filled up 
with a good loam enriched with com- 
post. If the soil is heavy clay, rolling 
might compact it further. 
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WEEDS 
A r lawn breeds weeds. A lawn 
that 


bare spots(be sure to re-seed ) 
and that is too alkaline will encourage 
the majority of weeds. Unless you 
know that your lawn is too acid never 
use lime in any form on it. A planting 
of clover will keep out weeds. Many 
persons are plagued with quack-grass. 
In this case the grass should be clipped 
close, preventing the weed from going 
to seed. If sufficient compost is used 
the lawn will grow so vigorously that 
quack grass will be greatly discour- 
aged. By fertilizing the lawn with com- 
post heavily in the fall the grass will 
get an early start in the spring and 
occupy the ground so completely that 
quack grass which spends the winter 
in the seed stage will be controlled to 
some extent. Rake the lawn in such 
manner that the stems of the quack 
grass are elevated sufficiently to be 
cut off by the lawn mower. Quack 
grass can also be killed out by crowd- 
ing. It cannot stand the shade of 
crowding plants. If the lawn is too 
overrun with crab-grass it should be 
entirely remade. 

Here is the best method we have 
heard for the elimination of quack 
grass on a lawn. One of our readers 
writes: 

“On Long Island I had a lawn that 
was nothing but solid crab grass when 
I took over the place, and within three 
years I had entirely done away with 
the crab grass without either reseed- 
ing or using any chemical fertilizers. 
I applied cottonseed meal very heavily 
Just as soon as the frost was out of the 
ground in the spring and the natural 
grass got such a good start that with 
the aid of the clippings, which I al- 
ways left on, I soon had the crab grass 
choked out.” 


WEED KILLERS 


_ More and more chemicals are being 
introduced as weed killers.. And the 
sad part of this introduction of chemi- 
cals as weed killers is that an increas- 
ing number of thoughtless or unin- 
formed people are using them to kill 
weeds. In fact, groups of people regard 
themselves as specialists and make 


weed-killing with chemicals a business. 
Chemicals which kill weeds are almost 
sure to kill the beneficial soil organ- 
isms. The poor earthworm certainly 
takes a beating all along the line. But 
the earthworm is not alone in this, 
because the soil also contains billions 
of bacteria, actinomycetes, yeasts, 
fungi, and a great variety of animals 
all of which play an important role in 
the soil in converting plant and ani- 
mal remains to compost. It does not 
require a high mentality to realize 
that these chemicals are injurious to 
soil and health. 

Fuel oil is sometimes used to control 
weeds. We advise strongly against it. 


WHEN TO APPLY COMPOST OR 
OTHER ORGANIC MATTER 


Organic fertilizers should be applied 
to lawns in the autumn, never in early _ 
spring or winter. 


HOW TO USE COMPOST 
FOR LAWNS 

Since ordinary compost is much too 
lumpy or coarse for use on lawns, it 
should be thoroughly ground up. This 
can be done by placing the compost on 
a wide board and working it back and 
forth with a hoe until it is shredded 
exceedingly fine. Then it should be 
worked throuch a sieve (about 4% inch 
mesh) and the sieved portion spread 
on the lawn, the coarser residue being 
applied to the vegetable patch, or 
again worked by means of the hoe 
until it is shredded much finer. 


OTHER ORGANIC FERTILIZERS 


Bone meal, dried blood, granulated 
peat moss, light sprinklings of sawdust, 
spent mushroom soil finely ground, 
soil from the woods which is usually 
on the acid side, cottonseed meal, 
cocoa shells, coffee grains, etc. may be 
applied in the fall. Sewage sludge if 
well-dried and ground is excellent. 

No special composts need be made 
without lime. The regular compost is 
neutral and good for lawns. 

WHAT CAUSES MOSS 
ON LAWNS? 

This does not necessarily indicate 
an acid soil and lime should not be 
applied. It shows that the soil is in- 
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fertile and needs heavy applications of 
organic matter. It also indicates poor 
drainage. The soil should be reworked 
to a depth of two or three inches and 
compost applied. Bone meal and dried 
blood would be excellent. Moss grows 
especially in shaded areas. 


FOR SHADY PLACES 


Apply heavy applications of com- 
post, bone. meal, etc. on shady lawns. 


Special shade grass seed is required 
for such locations. If great difficulty 
is experienced in maintaining a good 
lawn in such a place, other plants 
should be grown such as_ creeping 
myrtle (Vinca minor), pachysandra, 
Christmas Rose, creeping yen, English 
ivy, and honeysuckle. 


See our booklet-—Weeds and What 
They Tell, $1.00. 


STABILIZING GROWTH WITH MULCH 


By 


WINTON H. REINSMITH 


Landscape Architect, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 


les amazing how trees, shrubs and 
perennials here in the South become 
stabilized, grow more steadily and 
maintain good color of foliage when 
they are mulched and kept mulched. 
At first the addition of the mulch does 
not seem to have any nutritional bene- 
fit, although of course it conserves the 


moisture in the soil. Equally impor- 
tant here in this “frying” sunlight, 
from May to October, is the shading 
of the soil by the mulch. Ground left 
bare either bakes, cracks or, if of loose 
texture, becomes dusty dry in an in- 
credibly short time during dry spells in 


summer. The ideal to have ornamen- 


Mulching conserves soil moisture. 
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Mulched Tomatoes. 


tal shrubs and trees on their own feet 
as one finds the natives in the forest 
is not unreasonable; in fact, success in 
such establishment is easily attainable. 
Although blessed with many, many 
trees and consequent annual heavy 
leaf-fall, the South has for decades ob- 
served a general practice of tilling the 
ground bare, even sweeping home- 
grounds and courthouse plazas with 
brushwood brooms, burning leaves, 
grass and other vegetable litter as 
trash.” It is relatively harder to build 
up a humus in the topsoil here than in 
the North, because so much heat and 
moisture breaks down vegetable detri- 
tus rapidly and it oxidizes or leaches 
away. But there is such a thing as 
applying enough mulch, and replenish- 
ing generously, at least once annually. 
he gardeners have shown the way, 


with their camellias, azaleas and cer- 
tain other ericaceous plants. They all 
come to know that these plants require 
peat or leaf mold on the acid side, that 
they are not to be hoed or dug around 
and that the top layer must remain 
moist and cool. Most amateurs still 
hold out for the shady places to grow 
these floriferous broadleaf evergreens; 
but it is true even in the South that 
full sun is as good as or better than 
shade, provided heavy mulch is used 
to protect and nourish the roots. Slow- 
ly, all too slowly, the application and 
perpetuation of mulch to shrubberies in 
general and to flower beds is taking 
place, with a gratifying reduction of 
weeding, watering and, of course, fer- 
tilizing. Best result of all, however, is 
a steady, slow growth, a promise of an 
end to the fit-and-start, feast-and-fam- 
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ine cycle manifest on so many home 
places where in spring fervor the home 
gardener lavishes the commerical fer- 
tilizer, then in late fall has to whack 
down the tall sprouts that have grown 
to the cornice. 

Although approximately all garden 
‘writers and lecturers subscribe to it, 
the compost pile is a scarce article in 
southern suburbs. There is usually a’ 
catch-all trash pile where grass clip- 
pings and old stalks accumulate, but 
these often are consigned to the flames 
when the pre-Christmas or the early 
spring clean-up fever strikes. Of course 
the vegetable residue from such trash 
piles does not compare with the pro- 
duct of scientific or reasonably careful 
composting, which should be used as 
an adjunct to mulching and for pre- 
paring holes or beds for new plantings. 
Spreading compost or manures over 


the ground, then spading or plowing in 
as a basic preparation for lawn is 
another rarely witnessed practice. But 
the practice is growing, some few are 
leading the way. 

In this land of dense forests and lush 
hammocks where the natural growth 
is lustrous, largely evergreen and 
stable, it is an anomaly to see city and 
country yards, over-planted to begin 
with, often looking so starved for water 
and food and so stalky with gangling 
overgrowth, and to hear at the same 
time the plaints about the high ferti- 
lizer and water bills. Perhaps the ap- 
plication of mulch and compost, and 
periodically more mulch and compost 
might not correct the situation wholly, 
but from my observation and experi- 
ence it would go a long way. Such 
practice, like charity, must begin at 
home. 


COLOR COMBINATION WITH PHLOX 


By 


E. |. WILDE 


Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, Pennsylvania State College. 


yee hardy phlox, in a perennial 
border, carries the burden of display 
in midsummer. It is most gorgeous in 
July and early August, a period when 
there is a scarcity of hardy flowering 
plants. The secondary clusters of 
flowers from axillary branches extend 
the display for several weeks but often 
it is skimpy and shabby. It is not 
comparable to the primary July show- 
ing. 

No other perennial can match its 
concentration of color and its value in 
creating bold, massive and emphatic 
points of interest. This impressive 
asset is also its weakness, for the 
quantity of color and the color itself 
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make it the most difficult subject to 
use. Many of the colors have the in- 
tensity of the solar spectrum and all 
have varying amounts of violet in 
them. These are the reasons why the 
reds clash with the warm red, orange 
and yellow of other plants. 

A pleasing combination of the ana- 
logous colors of phlox in the garden 
cannot be arranged as in a bouquet, 
where rhythm is secured by variation 
in form and weight of flower clusters. 
It is almost impossible to create 4 
proper balance with the heavy masses 
of color or to concentrate on focal 
points, as each is striving for dom 
hance, 
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The proper choice of color often 
lifts a garden from mediocrity to a 
noteworthy individuality. Color re- 
flects the mood of the garden and its 
owner; it is something that always 
appeals to us. Direct complementary 
colors or opposite colors bring out 
each other’s value more vividly than 
any other combination. A practical 
application of this principle is the 
planting of violet purple phlox with 
the lemon calendulas, yellow day- 
lilies, Oenothera missouriensis (Sun- 
drop), and dull yellow gaillardia (Mr. 
Sherbrook). The complements of 
violet-red and nearly true reds are 
yellow-green and green, respectively, 
both of which must be supplied b 
foliage. The true scarlet will clas 
with the phlox varieties because, while 
both are reddish, the pull of the scar- 
let is toward orange and the pull of 
violet-red is toward violet. 


In a mixed border, light tints and 
white will always harmonize but a 
garden of this kind lacks character 
and individuality. Dark colors, on the 
other hand, offer sharp contrasts and 
points of emphasis. They should be 
used sparingly, however, and in just 
the right ratio. Remember that great- 
er amounts of a light color are neces- 
sary to balance a dark one. Vivid 
colors are reserved for focal points 
(bright spots in front of evergreens to 
terminate a vista) or for masses on 
each side of an entrance. 


Phlox is most effectively displayed 
among plants having contrasting hab- 
its of growth, leaves that differ in 
form or color, and varying flower 
clusters, as spikes and loose panicles. 
The companion plants should be taller 
or shorter so that their flower clusters 
do not impair or detract from that of 
the phlox. A garden planted largely 
to phlox becomes dull and tiresome 
because of constant repetition of like 
forms. Plants with gray foliage and 
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those which appear light and airy 
help to break this monotony. 

A suggested list of companion plants 
for the background which will offer 
little color contrast are Gypsophila 
paniculata, G. acutifolia, Thalictrum 
glaucum, Euphorbia corollata, Acom. 
tum napellus, Artemesia lactiflora, 
Campanula persicifolia, Salvia farina 
cea (Blue Bedder), Liliwm regale and 
L. tigrinum. For the foreground there 
are Dicentra eximea, Stokesia, Lavan. 
dula, Stachys lanata, annual phlox, 
garden pinks, petunias, Campanula 
carpatica, Polemonium (Blue Pearl), 
Aster amellus (St. George), and ver- 
benas. 

The most satisfying results are ob- 
tained when group plantings of phlox 
of one color are made in three clumps 
to a small border and five clumps to 
a large one. There is no end to the 
interesting combinations in_ which 
phlox may be used. Miss Lingard 
makes excellent companions of Hew 
chera sanguinea and Salvia pratensts, 
or of Anchusa italica and Campanula 
carpatica. A little later in the season 
whites are spectacular with Hemero- 
callis when planted about statuary in 
front of evergreens. The brilliant Har- 
vest Fire, Spitfire and Leo Schlageter 
combine well with Lilium regale and 
Baby’s Breath or Thalictrum con 
bines well with Stachys. The rose 
pinks will blend with carnations, pe- 
tunias and light violets, purples and 
lavenders. Salmon Beauty or any 
other so-called salmon variety is diff- 
cult to handle. However, try it with 
annual phlox and misty appearing 
plants such as Artemesia lactiflora ot 
Silver King or the light shadow colors. 

The final recommendations are that 
the mass of phlox be proportioned 80 
that each will be forceful and that 
white be used plentifully in the gat 
den for the dual purpose of reconcilia- 
tion and for intensification of existing 
color. 
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i true mosses, the Bryales, are 
widely distributed in our environment 
and occur in such varied places as on 
the soil, on rocks, on decaying logs, on 
the bases of trees trunks, in ponds, and 
in streams. The moss plants which we 
see are really sexual branches which 
bear in their tips the sex organs. In 
many species the sexual branches, or 
moss plants, occur in such closely 
crowded colonies that they form 
cushions. The moss plant consists of a 
central stem which bears spirally ar- 
ranged leaves. The stem and leaves 
are much more simple than those of 
seed plants with which we are more 
familiar. The leaves, for the most part, 
consist of a single layer of cells. 

The male and female sexual branches 
of a common moss are shown in Fig. 
57.-In the female branch, Fig. 57 
A, the leaves at the tip of the plant are 


Fig 57 


Botany For The Gardener (21) 


By 
DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


MOSSES 


not visibly different from those on the 
side of the stem. These terminal 
brush-like leaves are adapted for re- 
ceiving water containing the sperm 
which is splashed from the male plants. 
The leaves around the tip of the male 
branches are broad and flat and form 
a flower-like structure, as shown in 
Fig. 57 B. This flower-like structure 
is really a splasher. 

In the tip of the female branches is 
formed a cluster of female sex organs 
or archegonia, one of which is shown 
in Fig. 58 A. This sex organ has the 
general shape of a flask or tenpin. The 
enlarged hollow base is called the 
venter and produces the egg. The long 
neck is made up of an outer wall of 
cells around the central canal cells like 
the wood around the lead in a pencil. 
The central canal cells break down 
when the egg is mature and thus make 
a central canal from the tip to the 
venter of the sex organ. It is through 
the canal formed in this manner that 
the sperm enter the female organ and 
fertilize the egg. 

In the tip of the male sex branch is 
a cluster of male sex organs called 
antheridia. A single antheridium is 
shown in Fig. 58 B. Note that it con- 
sists of a stalk and balloon-like body 
differentiated into an outer wall and a 
central cavity filled, when mature, with 
sperm. The mature antheridium splits 
open to release the sperm. The re- 
leased sperm swim about in a film of 
water on the leaves of the flower-like 
pavilion on the top of the male sexual 
branch. From here they are splashed 
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by rain water to the female sexual sition by a series of teeth around th 
branches where they enter the arche- periphery of the opening. The stalk 
gonia and fertilize the eggs. then becomes recurved so that the 
The fertilized egg grows into a para- open end of the capsule is directed 
sitic, spore-producing plant which lives downward in order to allow the spory 
permanently in the tip of the female to fall out. The teeth are sensitive ty 
sexual branch. The very tip of a fe- moisture changes in the air, so they 
male sexual branch with a parasitic move in such a way as to cause the 
spore-producing plant is shown in Fig. spores to be spilled out of the capsule, 
59. Note that the spore-producing Each spore is capable of growing in. 
plant, often called a sporophyte, is dif- to a microscopically small alga-lke 
ferentiated into a foot which is an_ plant called a protonema. The proto. 
absorptive organ and thus functions nema is differentiated into rhizoids and 
like a root, a leafless stalk, and atermi- vegetative cells, the latter giving rise 
nal spore capsule or sporangiwm. In _ to a number of buds which develop in. 
the spore capsule are produced the to male or female sexual branches. A 
spores which eventually are shed, fall protonema of a common moss is shown 
to the ground, and grow into a new in Fig. 61. The buds shown on the 
sexual plant. The spore capsule issuch protonema will grow into sexual 
a beautifully constructed and efficient branches which have already been de. 
plant organ that it is worth examining _ scribed and are illustrated in Fig. 57. 
a little more in detail. As shown in Fig. j 
60, the capsule consists of an upright, - Economic Value of Mosses 
square, rectangular box covered with Mosses may be regarded as pioneer 
a lid called the operculm. This lid soil builders. They gain a foothold on 
fits on the spore capsule like the lid bare rock where they grow and their 
on a sauce pan. When the spores in dead parts are converted into compost. 
the capsule are mature, the lid falls off This compost accumulates until it is 
and exposes an inner cover held in po- present in sufficient amounts to sup 
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“_.Spore capsule 


of Female Sexual Branch 


Fig. 59 


Parts of a Moss Spore-producing Plant 


port the growth of such larger plants 
as ferns and seed plants. Mosses also 
absorb and hold moisture and prevent 
erosion of the soil. . 


Fig. 60 
Mosses growing on the soil in lawns 
or gardens are indicators that: (1) the 
soil is acid, (2) the soil is deficient in 
one or more of the nutrient elements 
necessary for the normal growth of 
higher plants, or (3) the soil is too wet, 
due to poor drainage. 
Rock Mosses 
The rock mosses, the Andreaeales, 
belong to the single genus, Andreaea, 
and are small brown mosses which gen- 
erally grow on rocks. They may be 
distinguished from other mosses by 
their repeatedly forked stems and 
smaller size. 


A moss protonema 
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Rock-Bottom Apples 


By 


NORRIS A. JACKSON 


| of rock mulching 
of bramble fruits and vegetables have 
said a great deal about the method 
during the past few years. The ad- 
vantages of the system are apparent, 
and illustrations of its benefits add 
further proof to its value. But what 
about the values of rock mulching be- 
low the ground, rather than on the 
surface? No, this isn’t the hare-brained 
idea of a would-be Burbank, but is 
being used successfully by a home or- 
chardist near Hugo, Oklahoma. 


The reasoning behind the system is 
simple. Dig up a rock and note how 
moist it is, even in mid-summer. Note 
also the looseness or pliability of the 
soil around the rock. That rock wil 
have moisture around it the year 
round, even in the driest of summers 
following normal spring rains. 

The idea is one reportedly used by 
early-dav apple growers in the Arkan- 
sas Ozark apple region. A travelling 
stove repairman told L. R. Allen of 
Hugo. of the system several years ago, 


A large rock was placed in the hole under the tree at planting time.. 
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It involves the use of a huge stone at 
the bottom of the hole dug for the set- 
ting. Mr. Allen pondered over the idea 
for several years and decided to try 
the method in the fall of 1945. He had 
ordeted settings of Red and Yellow 
Jonathan apples. Under the Yellow 
Jonathan he placed a huge rock, as 
large as he could carry. It measured 
about two feet by one foot by eight 
inches—a pretty big load for an aging 
man. The Red Jonathan was planted 
by normal cultural practices. 

The Yellow Jonathan produced its 
first fruit last year—about one-half a 
bushel. The Red Jonathan will not 
bear even this year. This spring the 
Yellow Jonathan was approximately 
14-feet tall and had a drip-area of the 
same diameter. The Red Jonathan 
was barely half as tall and had a drip- 
area of only six feet. Visual differences 
in the two plantings are easily noted 
in the illustrations. 


Mr. Allen also used the system .on 
two trial plum seedlings. The setting 
that was placed over the stone bore 
more plums last year than its testmate 
and is more than three feet taller than 
the unfortunate planting. The less 
variation in the sizes of the two plum 
trees as compared to the variation in 
the growth of the apple trees is ex- 
plained by the fact that plum trees 
have more inherent ability to find and 
obtain needed moisture. 

Unlike the plum, the apple tree is 
known for its shallow root system. 
Therefore, the addition of the rock be- 
neath the apple planting will not retard 
development of the system. Rather, 
it gives added strength through added 
moisture availability. 

Cultural requirements and care of 
trees planted with the rock method 
are no different than those for trees 
planted in the orthodox fashion. How- 
ever, the scope of the system naturally 


A tree of the same age planted without a rock in the hole. 
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limits its use to trees having a shallow 
root system. 


The orchard should be planted on 
gently sloping lands in order to pro- 
vide good drainage, and the trees 
should be established on deep sandy 
loam soils, ranging from sandy clay 
loams to coarse sands or gravel mix- 
tures. In Oklahoma, trees may be set 
in the fall, winter or spring. However, 
fall settings bring earlier root develop- 
ment, the soil has time to settle, and 
growth begins earlier in the spring. 
Pruning activities also are the same. 


Mr. Allen’s experience indicates that 
cultivation of the orchard or of the 
area near two or three settings should 


Whereas this Nation from the time 
of its founding has depended for its 
chief food supply on the natural pro- 
ducts of agriculture, such as grain, 
livestock, milk, and poultry; and the 
food industry utilizes vast quantities 
of these agricultural products to pro- 
duce foods to meet the daily nutrition- 
al requirements of our people; and _ 

Whereas an increasing proportion 
of the Nation’s food supply is being 
industrially processed and the indus- 
trial techniques of processing food 
have a direct bearing on the quality 
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A Bill Submitted to Congress to 
Investigate Commercial Fertilizer 


This bill, submitted by Congressman Frank Keefe of Wisconsin, is resting 
snugly in the Rules Committee of the House of Representatives and 
unless something 1s done tt may die there. If you are interested 
will you write or wire your congressman asking him to make 
an effort to have this bill reported out of committee? 

Here is the Bill: 
H. RES. 207 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 9, 1949 


Mr. Keefe submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Rules. 


RESOLUTION 


not be more than three or four inches 
deep. “It is a mistake to think that 
deep cultivation forces tree — roots 
downward,” he says. “Trees will grow 
roots in all of the soil that is open and 
porous enough for root growth, regard. 
less of cultivation—more reason for the 
rock beneath the setting.” 

Organic matter for orchard soils also 
should be maintained at a high level, 
It improves the water-holding capacity 
of the soil, prevents wind and water 
erosion and also supplies some plant 
food elements. Rotted barnyard ma 
nure or compost is suggested as the 
best supplier of plant food, and may 
be applied at a rate of 300 pounds per | 
tree. 


of the national diet and the standards 
of public health; and 

Whereas chemicals, compounds, and 
synthetics on an increasing scale are 
being introduced and used in the pro- 
duction, processing, preparation, and 
packaging of food products, and 

Whereas under existing law there 
is no requirement that the chemicals, 
compounds, and synthetics be demon 
strated to be nontoxic before being 
so used in the production, processing, 
preparation and packaging of f 
products; and 
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Whereas chemicals, compounds, and 
synthetics are being used to reduce or 
displace in foods important nutritive 
ingredients; and 

Whereas the trend represented by 
the use of these chemicals, compouinds, 
and synthetics presents a serious prob- 
lem not only to the health and welfare 
of our people but also to the future 
stability and well-being of our entire 
agricultural economy; and 

Whereas many pesticides and in- 
secticides of known toxicity are being 
exposed for use in connection with the 
growing of fruit, vegetables, and for- 
age crops and for the eradication of 
insect pests, the uncontrolled use of 
which threatens contamination of the 
food supplies of the Nation with re- 
sulting ill effects upon the health of 
the people; and 

Whereas the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer containing excessive quantities 
of inorganic chemicals is definitely in- 
volved in the matter of plant, animal, 
and human nutrition and health: 

Now, therefore be it 


Resolved, That there be, and hereby 
is, created a select committee to be 
composed of seven Members of the 
House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any 
vacancy occurring in the membership 
of the committee shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 


The committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of— 


(1) the nature, extent, and effect 
of the use of chemicals, compounds, 
and synthetics in the production, proc- 
essing, preparation, and packaging of 
ood products to determine the effect 
of the use of such chemicals, com- 
pounds, and synthetics (a) upon the 
health and welfare of the Nation and 
(b) upon the stability and well-being 
of our agricultural economy; 

(2) the nature, extent, and effect 
of the use of pesticides and insecticides 
with respect to food and food pro- 
ducts, particularly the effect of such 
use of pesticides and insecticides upon 


the health and welfare of the consumer 
by reason of toxic residues remaining 
on such food and food products as a 
result of such use; and 


(3) the nature, effect, and extent 
of the use of chemicals, compounds, 
and synthetics in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, particularly the effect of 
such use of chemicals, compounds and 
synthetics upon (a) the condition of 
the soil as a result’ of the use of such 
fertilizer, (b) the quantity and qual- 
ity of the vegetation growing from 
such soil, (c) the health of animals 
consuming such vegetation, and (d) 
the quantity and quality of food pro- 
duced from such soil, and (e) the 
public health and welfare generally. 
The committee shall report to the 
House (or to the Clerk of the House 
if the House is not in session) as soon 
as practicable during the present Con- 
gress the results of its investigation 
and study, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it may 
deem advisable. 


For the purpose of carrying out this 
resolution the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof authorized by the 
committee to hold hearings, is author- 
ized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
and to require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, 
as it deems necessary, to employ upon 
a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable and with the consent 
of the head of the department or 
agency concerned, to utilize the serv- 
ices, information, facilities, and per-. 
sonnel of all agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any 
member of the committee designated 
by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman 
or member, 
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Naturalized Alyssum Saxatile 


Basket of Gold 


By 
G. L. WITTROCK 


Assistant curator of Education, New York Botanical Garden 


In the spring when plants are burst- 
ing out into their colors of welcome, 
we find in the Rock Garden plantings 
one group of plants referred to as the 
“Madworts” or Alyssums, some of the 
species being white and others appear- 
ing in shades of yellow. One of the 
yellow colonies may be that of Alys- 
sum saxatile or “Basket of Gold,” also 
known as “Golden-tuft,” “Gold-dust,” 
“Rock Madwort,” “Yellow Madwort,” 
“Felsen Steinkraut,” and “Alysse cor- 
beille d’or.” The genus name Alyssum 
is said to be the old classical name. 
Some authorities claim that the plant 
was thought in ancient times to pos- 
sess properties of allaying anger, hence 
the common name “Madwort,” as de- 
rived from the Greek meaning of Alys- 
sum. No medicinal properties are re- 
corded in modern literature for the 
species, although it does belong to the 
Mustard family and one might suspect 
a possible mustard-like spice or flavor 
from the foliage or seeds. The species 
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name saxatile means “rock.” That is 
why the plant is also called “Rock 
Madwort,” since it loves to grow 
among rocks. 

Of the 120 species of Alyssum 
known, the “Basket of Gold” is with 
out question the most attractive. It 
is easily grown and should be in all 
Rock Gardens. Perhaps it is in more 
common use in the Old World Gardens 
where the species was introduced asa 
garden plant in 1710. It is native of 
the northern Balkans to Crete, south- 
ern Russia, the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor. 

The matted perennial plant is woody 
at the base, 6 to 12 inches tall and has 
oblanceolate to ovate lanceolate leaves, 
2 to 4 inches long; the margins afe 
toothless or wavy, and the surface of 
the blade is softly woolly or tomentost, 
sometimes having almost a grayish ap- 
pearance. The tiny, golden yellow 
flowers are produced in numerous, 
short, compact, raceme-like clusters oF 
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Alyssum Saxatile 
in loose panicles at the end of every 
branch. 


The blooms appear at the end of 
April or early in May, and if the sea- 
son is mild, the plants will continue 
to flower for 3 weeks. If they are trim- 
med back after spring blooming, it is 
not unusual for a second blooming to 
develop in the fall. The profuse blooms 
and the prostrate or low habit of 
growth make them a favorite in any 
Rock Garden planting. They are also 
used for pavement plantings and in dry 
walls. A single plant will often spread 
aconsiderable distance. Planted in the 
wild garden section in large masses, 
they become most effective. The plant 
grows in shade, but under such condi- 
tions it develops rather indifferently. 
It prefers a sunny exposure, the drier 
the better, and if properly placed will 
not have to be reset for years. 


There are many varieties and forms 
such as var. compactum or “Dwarf 
Basket of Gold”; var. florepleno or 
Double-flowered Basket of Gold”; 
var. variegatum in which the foliage is 
parti-colored, thus making the plant 
most attractive after the flowering 
period has passed; var. lutem, a lemon 


in the Rock Garden 


colored variety; and finally “Silver 
Queen,” the palest of yellow flowering 
forms. 

The plants are usually propagated 
by root division; cuttings are also 
possible, and the seeds germinate 
readily. If the plants become “leggy” 
or the stem too elongated as it covers 
the ground, it is best to raise new 
plants, either by division or seeds. The 
plant may rot away at times during 
severe winters. If the mat survives 
well, wait until new shoots appear 
near the base, then cut the leggy shoots 
back. Divisions are so easily prepared 
that extra plants should always be on 
hand for replacement. The colony 
sometimes dies out because of too wet 
ground. Well drained soil is essential, 
and if possible, the foliage should be 
kept dry. 

he plantings in our Rock Garden 
were most attractive this spring, and 
in contrast with the perennial Candy- 
tuft and Aubretias with their shades 
of purple to magenta, the “Basket of 
Gold” stood out in a blaze of yellow. 
It is one of the standard Rock Garden 
plants you should put on your list, if 
you do not already have it in your 


Rock Garden. 
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Garden Calendar—August 


THE NORTH AND EAST 


August is one of the most important garden months in the year. It marks 
the transition from summer to autumn, and is the time for harvesting the 
spring-planted crops and for planting seeds of vegetables for the autumn table 
and winter storage. It is time also for sowing seeds of hardy arinual and biennial 
flowers for early growth and blooms next spring. 

Collect and save seeds from all flowers and vegetables which ripen in 
August and the following months. These should be cured in a protected, airy 
place, threshed, and placed in properly labeled containers. 

The Flower Garden. Transplant perennials which have completed their 
growth for the year and are through the blooming period: irises, lilies (madonna, 
candidum, umbellatum, Turk’s), daffodils, colchicums, oriental poppies, fritil- 
laria, Virginia bluebells, primroses, and doronicums. It is well to put a hand- 
ful of equal parts of compost and sand under each bulb in the case of bulbifer- 
ous plants. 

As soon as perennials are through blooming and the desired seeds have 
been collected, place the tops in the compost heap to prevent self seeding. Cut 
back straggly petunias so that they make new growth and bloom again before 
winter. Also cut back sweet alyssum, nigella, and California poppies to prolong 
the flowering period. Keep other annuals and perennials blooming by cutting 
them freely for indoor decorations. 

Make cuttings of the current year’s growth just as soon as the stems 
begin to harden, including carnations, wall flower, geraniums, fuchias, and 
other plants that you want for your winter window garden. Daphne cuttings 
may be rooted in a mixture of sand and peat, as they are acid-loving plants. 
English ivy cuttings made in August will make good plants before winter. 

Chrysanthemums which have been kept under black cloth to reduce the 
number of daylight hours may be exposed to the natural day after August 15. 
‘Stake cosmos and other tall plants in danger of lodging. Thin out the rock 
garden plants. Cut and cure strawflowers and other everlastings for~ winter 
bouquets. Strip the leaves from the stem, tie in loose bunches, and hang them 
heads down in a cool airy place to dry. 

Shrubs and Trees. Some August-blooming shrubs are buddleia, abelia, 
Spanish broom, lavender, the heathers, and crepe myrtle. Roses should be 
watered if necessary and given a good top dressing of compost. Hedges of 
privet and barberry should be pruned again in August. They can be kept most 
beautiful by frequent pruning. 

The Lawn. Prepare the soil in August. For established lawns, watch 
crabgrass to prevent it from going to seed. Since it can pass the winter only 
in the seed stage, it can be controlled most easily by preventing seed formation. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 
THE WEST 


August is not too early to begin to think of seeds, seed pods, and all kinds 
of fruits that can be fashioned into beautiful Christmas decorations. Some 
that may be used for this purpose are eucalyptus pods in a great variety of 
shapes and sizes, catalpa pods, peony capsules, the spiny heads of teasel which 
may be brilliantly stained, the thin spoon-shaped pods of jacaranda, and the 
ornamental gourds. Also watch for seedlings that may be transplanted and 
grown for Christmas plants. They should be ready for potting in October. : 

The Flower Garden. Plant-bulbs of calla, freezia, madonna lily, ornitho- 
galum, oxalis, bulbous irises, and colchicum. Make cuttings of coleus, geranium, 
lavender, and heliotrope for your winter garden. Highly recommended for 
winter color are calendula, nemesia, Drummond’s phlox. Transplant bleeding 
heart and oriental poppy. Make plant selections for next year of gerbera and 
delphinium while they are in bloom. Keep chrysanthemums pinched back to 
get bushy plants and plenty of flower heads. Feed them until the buds are 
fully formed but not after then. Moisture is one of the big problems in west 
coast gardens. Keep the soil mulched. 

Sow seeds of perennials, Pot for spring forcing bulbs of narcissus, hyacinth, 
tulip, freesia, daffodil, and calla lily. 

Shrubs and Trees. Roses should be watered and well mulched with compost. 
Old canes of polyanthus and climbing roses should be cut out at this time. 
Shrubs may be transplanted. Make cuttings of woody plants. 

Lawn. Do not cut the grass too closely during hot dry weather. Fertilize 
and mulch the grass with finely screened compost. Prepare the soil for new 
lawns and fill up uneven places in the lawn. 


THE SOUTH 


: cogme is a hot month in the South but there always are garden chores to 
e done, 

The Flower Garden. Bearded iris and matured bulbs may be taken up 
and dried off in a shaded airy place. The irises can be replanted at any time. 
This is the time also to plant all kinds of narcissus, madonna lilies, and such 
fall-blooming bulbous plants as lycoris, sternbergia, and hydranthus. August 
is the best time to transplant camellias. Transplant pansies and violas now for 
autumn blooms. Sweet peas for Christmas should be planted this month. 
Dahlias may be given a feeding, and for large heads, pinch off the secondary’ 


buds. 
THE LOWER SOUTH * 


The Flower Garden. This month is practically vacation time for the flower 
gardener, as far as planting is concerned. A few plantings can be made, such as 
gaillardia, globe amaranth, ornamental sunflower, portulaca, verbena, vinca or 
periwinkle, zinnia. The gardener can now enjoy the results of former plantings 
that continue through the summer. 

Vegetable Garden. This month begins the season for planting celery seed, 
which should be sown on the surface, pressed down with a board, and protected 
from the sun. Some growers of home gardens cover the rows with burlap sack- 
ing and allow the seeds to sprout while thus protected. Tents of muslin are best 
for large plantings. Collard, eggplant, mustard, okra, pepper, rutabaga, New 
Zealand spinach, and turnip are suitable for plantings at this time. Velvet beans 
for a cover crop, chicken corn and chufas for poultry can be raised to advantage 
this month. 7 

Trees and Shrubs. An excellent tree to plant in Florida is the papaya. It is 
remarkably quick growing. A young tree six inches in height planted in the 

*Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Florida 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


spring will mature its fruit in the fall. For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with this “melon that grows on a tree” it can be said that this fine fruit 
is one of the most wholesome and well flavored of all the Florida fruit. The 
flesh resembles in color and consistency that of a cantaloupe. The black seed 
are edible. The doctors say eat some of the seeds. This tree will grow on either 
muck land or sand, but prefers the muck. If planted in sandy soil it needs very 
liberal fertilizing. It responds quickly to compost, and will stand almost any 
amount. As the feeding roots are near the surface there should be as little cuk 
tivation as possible. Six inches of mulch over the compost will prevent most of 
the weeds and grass from starting. 


SOUTHWEST ** 


_ The Flower Garden, In August our rainless hot weather period is at its 
height. Sowing seeds either in the seed beds or in the open is not recommended, 
Planting should be limited to a few heat-resistant annuals such as asters, agera 
tum, cosmos, marigolds, petunias, verbenas and zinnias. Amateurs can depend 
on these which are already established in plant bands, that can be had from local 
nurseries. Single wilt-resistant and anemone asters may be planted for quick 
effects. For color during late September, October and November, there are 
many types of French and African marigolds and almost any number of zinnias 
and petunias (the California Giant Ruffled). Ground should be prepared for 
Christmas sweet peas. Those planted by'the first of the month will blossom 
by Thanksgiving. Spade over ground for the planting of early October lawns 
and allow the successive weed crops to come up to save laborious weeding later. 
Prepare beds for primulas, cinerarias, snapdragons, stocks, pansies and violas 
; for winter bloom. Such bulbs as Sternbergia lutea and the different Colchicum: 
= should be put in. 

Early blooming bulbs such as freesias, watsonias, sparaxis, and other South 
Africans can be planted. Lilium candidum and the Tazetta narcissus (papet 
white), Soleil d’Or and Chinese Lilies should be put in as soon as obtainable 
for holiday bloom. Stake, feed and water dahlias and chrysanthemums. 

Shrubs and Trees. Monthly watering of all deciduous and citrus fruit trees 
should not be neglected. Make a large basin extending from one foot from the 
trunk to the dripline. The use of soil-soakers gets the water where it belongs 
without waste. Mulch after each watering. Encourage your deciduous shrubs 

. to continue making their strong new growth. Lilacs are an exception. Water § 
your shade gardens, azaleas, rhododendrons, camellias and their companion 
plants. Mulch with compost, leaf mold and Georgia peat. None should dry 
out in this critical bud-forming period. Use overhead sprinkling to cool the aif 
and increase humidity during excessively warm spells. Make the rounds of 
nurseries to select seasonable material for new plantings. 

Vegetable Garden. Keep your compost bin working full time, using every 
bit of available waste material which will decay rapidly. Avoid chemical actr 
vators. Humus which burns out rapidly needs to be constantly replenished. 
Top mulch all your rows. Cut back old artichokes, give a thick mulch of compost 
and water heavily to produce new bud growth. Succession crops of beans, corm, 
and the different summer squashes can be planted. By giving slight shade and 
using Slobolt, Oak Leaf and Bibb lettuce, you can have tender salad material 

Es the entire hot season. Watch the plants coming on in your seed beds for the 
September planting of winter vegetables. Further sowing of these may be made 
the first of the month if you have not done so earlier. Prepare ground for the 
September planting by incorporating compost in available areas and sink the 
water down twelve to eighteen inches before planting seeds or setting plants 
or set sprinkler to simulate a rain. 

** Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave., So. Pasadena, California 
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Baking whole-wheat bread 


N organic farm in miniature is to 


be found at the home of Daryl Chapin 


in Basking Ridge, New Jersey, for here 
are not only the vegetables and flowers 
of the home garden but fruits and 
grains usually associated with full-sized 
farms. An avid organic gardener, Mr. 
Chapin began raising food the natural 
way in quest of better health for his 
family and himself, the basic reason 
for all organic gardening. But he found 
that the percentage of organic foods 
which they were raising was not high 
enough to be significant. For a while he 
bought grain from a farm which was 
“mostly organic” and purchased a 
small hand mill to grind it. The hand 
grinding process was slow, so Mr. Cha- 
pin rigged the mill to the power lawn 
mower and now grinds the grain as he 
needs it, about once a week. He reports 
that the mill, which cost eighteen dol- 
lars, paid for itself in the first hundred 
pounds of flour it ground, for he had 
been paying as much as thirty dollars 
per hundredweight of whole-wheat 
flour organically raised, and by buying 


the grain and grinding it the cost was 


reduced more than half. 

Now, to be sure that his grain is 
grown completely organically, Mr. 
Chapin is raising a patch of rye and a 
patch of wheat in his own garden and 
this, of course, will reduce the cost of 

is four to almost nothing except for 


Two-by-Four Farm 


By 


ALDEN STAHR 


labor. And as to that, we agreed that 
when you garden organically you’re 
working for health and not for dollars, 
and the reward is something that dol- 
lars cannot buy. . 

Mr. Chapin goes all the way with 
his whole-grain program. He harvests 
the grain with a scythe and threshes 
by beating in a barrel. After grinding 
his own flour he bakes the whole-grain 
bread for his family, six loaves at a 
time to last the week. He had just 
finished a batch when we arrived and 
the aroma was enough to make a man 
feel starved. We were treated to a 
sample and the bread was as delicate 
in flavor and as satisfying as the aroma 
had promised. He does not knead his 
bread, but simply mixes the ingredients 
—so much of this and a pinch of that 
and the result is a gourmet’s delight. 
At first, he had had the heat too low 
in the oven and credits his wife with 
straightening him out on this point. 

While we stood in the kitchen mun- 
ching the bread, the Chapin’s dog sat 
up and begged for some and then went 
through a repertoire of fancy tricks, 
each time for a morsel of bread. It 
turned out that Heather will do these 
tricks only for organic whole-wheat 
bread —for white bread she won’t even 
roll over and play dead! 

Even meat and poultry are raised 
miniature farm style at the Chapins. 
The chickens are banties and the meat 
comes from rabbits, huge Belgians as 
tender as the white meat of chicken. 
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Milk is a problem at present, for pas- 
teurized store milk is far from the high 
food value of organically produced 
milk from your own animals, but the 
Chapins plan to remedy this by having 
a milch goat which they can feed with 
their own grass and grain. 

Although the Chapins have a com- 
post heap for processing vegetable and 
animal waste, this would not produce 
enough compost for their requirements, 
so they rely largely on leaves brought 
in from the outside in the fall. Last 
year the whole family co-operated in 
bringing in five hundred gunny sacks 
of leaves rescued from wasteful fall 
fires and these are used to mulch gar- 
den, berry bushes and trees. 


Darvl Chapin is a scientist and so is 
very skeptical about health claims or 
claims of any kind. He says that 
organiculture has to prove itself in 
health returns before he’ll go along all 
the way with it. In the past years he 
has been extremely susceptible to colds 
and their accompanying miseries with 
resultant loss of time from work —last 
winter he lost only one day and the 
whole family has seemed healthier in 
general, even though they are not yet 
on a 50% organic basis. The Chapins 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Chapin grinding whole-grain flour 


Child and organically grown wheat 


believe that these early results make 
it worth while to make even further 
efforts toward producing most of their 
food organically. 
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HOMEMADE PLANT CUTTER 


A SIMPLE, inexpensive but efh- 
cient plant materials cutter can be 
made from a lawnmower. Either re- 
move the handle and braces of your 
regular lawnmower, or purchase an old 
one at a sale for a small amount of 
money. Mount the lawnmower in 
such position that*the cutting bar is in 
a vertical position and flush with the 
bottom of the feeding trough of the 
wooden table that can be constructed 
of waste lumber. This should be a 
table of convenient height and well 
braced with stout boards. The feed- 
ing trough should have sides three or 
four inches high and a bottom which 
will permit easy feeding of the plant 
material into the machine. For easy 
feeding of the plant material into the 
machine, line the feeding trough with 
bakelite or galvanized metal. 

The machine may be operated by 


hand, as shown in the drawing, or 
with a motor mounted on a platform 
attached to a leg or frame of the ma- 
chine. For hand operation, drill a 
small hole half way between the center 
and edge of one wheel and attach a 
handle with a bolt and nut. To operate 
with a motor it is necessary to attach 
a pulley to the wheel. The pulley on 
the motor should be relatively small 
while that on the lawnmower wheel 
should be much larger so that the ma- 
chine is not turned too rapidly and 
does not choke up easily. 

For feeding the plant material into 
the machine, use a rectangular piece 
of board with a handle attached to 
one side so that it can be used as a 
“pusher.” While the machine is oper- 
ated with the right hand, the material 
is fed into the machine with the left 
hand just fast enough to allow the 
material to be cut without jamming 
” cutting knives against the cutting 

ar. 

Plant materials cut into small pieces 
with this simple device can be con- 
verted into compost more quickly than 
uncut materials. Such materials are 
especially favorable for quick com- 
posting with biological activators and 
earthworms. 


Designed, assembled and 
tested in the Organic 
Gardening Experimental 
Farm Workshop at 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDEN CLUBS 


The following Organic Garden Clubs have been organized and are having 
regular meetings. With them we want to cooperate in every way possible, as 
to provide films on different aspects of gardening and farming, and health; help 


with programs and speakers, and furnish literature. 


Name of Club 


Organic Garden Club of San Francisco, 
S. F. City College Garden Building, 
San Francisco, California. 


Tulare County Organic Gardening Club, 
400 Howard Street, 


Visalia, California. 


Valley Organic Agricultural Club 
McAllen, Texas. 


Organic Gardening Club of San Antonio 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Organic Garden Club of Western Michigan, 
Route No. 3, Box 171, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


The Organic Gardening Club of Eastbay, 
215 Highland Avenue, 


Piedmont 11, California. 


Organic Gardening Club of San Diego, 
Room 201, Roosevelt Jr. High School, 
Upas & Park Blvd., San Diego, California. 


Organic Gardening Club of Big Flats, 
Big Flats, New York. 


Officers 

President 
Mr. Charles Gibson, 
219 Faxon Avenue. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Mr. Jonathan W. Hughes, 
400 Howard Street. 


‘President 


Mr. E. M. Card. 


President 
Mr. Joe A. Noake, 
1842 W. Mistletoe Street. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. L. H. Eyestone, 
Route No. 3, Box 171. 


Secretary 
Mrs. K. F. Dittman, 
215 Highland Avenue, 
Piedmont 11, Calif. 


President 


Mr. Robert Calvin. 


President 
Mr. Erwin Rounds. 


Organic Gardening encourages the organization of other Clubs. If organ- 
ized clubs do not appear in the above list, please register with us immediately. 


Organic Gardening invites all 


name, address, and organically 


DIRECTORY 


Write us, telling in detail what 
who have organically grownfoods you have that is organically 
for sale to list themin the Organ- grown, detailing how long and in 
ic Gardening Directory. There what manner you have applied 
will be no charge for listing your the method. Write to 


grown produce in this directory. Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 
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The Soil and { 
Health Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation has 
just completed an exhaustive feeding 
experiment on white mice carried out 
in the Biochemical Research Labora- 
tory of Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer. In 
these experiments healthy and cancer- 
ous strains were included. Some mice 
were fed water and organically grown 
wheat. Others were fed wheat grown 
in soils which have been fertilized with 
artificial chemical fertilizers. As a 
check, still other mice were fed the 
regular pellets which are supposed to 
contain a full and balanced diet. The 
results of these experiments are ex- 
tremely favorable to the organically 
grown foods as expressed in general 
health, resistance to disease, psychol- 
ogy, and fertility of the mice. A com- 
plete report of this study will be pub- 
lished in the next Soil and Health 
Foundation News which will soon be 
sent to all members. Send contribu- 
tions to the Secretary, Soil and Health 
Foundation, 46 S. West St., Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


PEONIES IRIS 


HEMEROCALLIS 
AND IMPORTED BULBS 


New Color Folder now ready 
offering many late varieties at 
greatly reduced prices. 


Your Copy Mailed Free 
Our 75th Year 


SARCOXIE NURSERIES PEONY FIELDS 
WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 


Dept. O Sarcoxie, Mo. 


(West of Mississippi out of our shipping zone) 


Richest Gree, 


A fall application with HYPER-HUMUS will insure 
rich velvet smooth grass in the spring, like you’ve 
never seen before. Spread over your lawns a top 
dressing of equal parts HYPER-HUMUS, sand and 
loam. This treatment will preserve and revive them. 
Vines, shrubs and trees also respond quickly to 
HYPER-HUMUS because it encourages the healthy 
growth of new roots. 


Ask your dealer for genuine HYPER-HUMUS 


Write us for leaflet 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box J, Newton, N. J. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


WEAR AN ORGANIC 
BUTTON 


Attractive 
bronze button 
with green 
enamel border 
13/16” diameter 
Official Emblem of 
ORGANICULTURE 


Price 
$1.00 Postpaid 


HANDY LIME SPREADER 


A device for spreading 
lime,. phosphate rock, 
and bacterial activators 
evenly and scientifi- 
cally in the compost 
heap. Prevents caking 
in one spot, 
flying in the 
air on windy 

days, and 

dirtying 

clothes. 
$4.50 Post- 
paid. West 


of Mississ- 
ippi $5.00. 


Bacterial Compost 
Activator 


phosphate rock, including 26 necessary 
minerals. 


The only activator containing all these 
features, developed by Dr. G. H. Earp- 
Thomas. 


5 lb. Size —- $3.00 Prepaid 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI $3.50 
For approximately 2 Tons of Compost 
15 Ib. Size — $8.00 Prepaid 
For 6 Tons of Compost 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI $9.00 
SPEED UP YOUR COMPOSTING 
WITH B.C. A. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B . 264 Canal St. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Packed with beneficial bacteria; contains | 


3 Generations of 


FARMER USERS and THEIR FARMS 
TESTIFY TO THE VALUE OF 


RUHM'S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Non-acidulated Plant Food 


recommended by ORGANIC GARDENING.  Inereases 
yields, improves quality of all crops. Quick results, 
long lasting effectiveness at low cost. For full infor- 
mation write 


SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 
AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 601 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, 


R 
Modern 
No other flower gives such large returns for 
so little investment in time and money. Hardy, 
easy to grow in any type soil and now to be 
had in almost every color imaginable. Write 
today for our catalog describing many fine new 
varieties and special collections at attractive 


rices. 
. CHERRY HILL IRIS GARDEN 


Pleasant Valley, Bucks Co., Penna. 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


FOR NORTHERN INDOOR GARDENS 

FOR SOUTHERN OUTDOOR GARDENS 
$1.00 SUMMER TIME SPECIAL; BOUGAINVILLEA 
CRIMSON LAKE and MARANTA BICOLOR sent postpaid 
in U.S.A. only. Illustrated catalogue listing over 3” 
varieties of rare plants 25c or sent free with above 


SHAFFER NURSERIES 
Rt. 2, Box 295-0 Clearwater, 


—— 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Garven Livies by Alan and Esther 
MacNeil. (Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 1946 $4.00) 


Garden Lilies is a handbook for the suc- 
cesstul growing ot lilies which must be re- 
garded as the aristocrats of the garden. This 
book gives the gardener the help he needs in 
planning the garden, selecting and ordering 
bulbs, planting the bulbs, and caring for the 
plants. Like .roses, lilies are world-wide in 
distribution, and in growing them one needs 
to know something of the homeland of each 
species. Only with this information can one 
grow particular lilies at their best. Every 
aspect of successful lily growing is treated 
with sufficient detail to insure success. (Edi- 
tor’s Note: Pests and diseases can be con- 
trolled by providing exactly the right kind 
of soil and climatic conditions and maintain- 
ing a good biological balance among animals 
in the environment). Cloth bound, 226 pages, 
ae illustrated, Selected bibliography. Good 
index. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES by P. P. Pirone, with 
a Foreword by L. H. Bailey. Second 
Edition. (Oxford University Press, 
New York, New York. 1948 $6.50) 


This book deals with clarity and thorough- 
ness with every aspect of the general main- 
tenance practices of trees which are grown 
to ornate our home grounds, streets, and 
parks. It has become a staple volume in the 
working library of every arborist, city for- 
ester, and park superintendent; and has 
proved an invaluable handbook for the 
homeowner who needs detailed information 
on the nature and habits of trees and their 
relation to the soil. If trees are grown under 
environmental conditions exactly like those 
which prevail in their natural habitat, there 
will be little need for artificial control of 
insects and diseases. Every cultural practice 
shovld be checked before a tree is exposed 
to the indignity of arsenical,- mecurial, or 
copper poisons or the even more toxic poisons 
usually labeled as the newer insecticides. 


Cloth bound, 436 pages, Selected bibliogra- 


phy, well illustrated, well indexed. 


THE UNCENSORED STORY 
OF WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
AMERICAN FOOD 


TOMORROW'S 
FOOD 


By James Rorty and 
N. Philip Norman, M.D. 


Preface by 
Stuart Chase 


HIS is the first comprehensive, popular, 
and uninhibited account of the current 

revolution in food production, processing and 
state-regulated ‘‘enrichment.’’ For doctors, 
dentists, dietitians, nurses, it is an eye-open- 
er—all the more shocking because of the 
detachment, humor, and scrupulous accu- 
racy with which the facts are presented. For 
the housewife, it is a uniquely valuable guide 
to food buying, telling her just what is pre- 
sent and absent in common foods. 
So huge are the potentials of recent scienti- 
fic and technological advances that the au- 
thors scoff at the pessimists who think the 
world cannot feed itself. Modern man, they 
insist, has it in his power to banish want— 
to take hunger out of history. 

“By far the best in the whole field. . Simple, 

direct, and easy to read...Exciting for its 

scientific content. A must for all those con- 

cerned with good nutrition in our country.” 

—Charles E. Kellogg, Chief. Division of Soil 

Survey, Agricultural Research Administration 


“It is a book worth the attention of every- 
one who is interested in maintaining his or 
her health, the health of children, or just 
generally, on a larger scale, the health of 
Americans.” —Joseph Henry Jackson, San 


“An interesting book worthy of serious read- 
ing. It should find a place in all medical and 
public libraries.” —New England Journal of 
Medicine 


“It contains a large number of persuasive, 
accurate, and pertinent facts and analyses 
...Everybody in: the food trade, every doc- 
tor, every teacher of nutrition and every 
food scientist should read it.” —John D. 
Black, N. Y. Times Book Review 


$3.50 at all bookstores or direct from the publisher 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 
Dept. BOG8& 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Cast Iron Flower Stand 
Authentic Antique reproduction. White. 11 
movable arms, ranging from 14" at base 
to 7” at top. Send $29.50. Specify freight 


or express. Flowers and pots not included. 
Send for catalog of other cast iron items. 


J. F. DAY & CO., DEPT. 60 


1903 Fourth Ave. S., Birmingham, Ala. 


“MOHR” IRIS 


ELMOHR—Colossal reddish purple 
FRIEDA MOHR—Massive lilac pink 35 


GRACE MOHR—Soft gray-blue -75 
MOHRSON—Intense_ violet-purple 50 
ORMOHR—Huge silvery violet 50 


One each (Value, $3.10) $2.00 postpai 
FREE Iris and Perennial catalog on request 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box 0-8 Spokane, Wash. 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, in va- 
riety. For growing Christmas trees. Windbreaks. Hedges. 
Forestry. Ornamentals. Prices low as 2c each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. AFG. Box 643, Johnstown, Penna. 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


50 YRS DF GROWING. P.0.B0X 310 SHERWOOD OREGON. 


PERFORMANCE Counts 
” in SMALL TRACTORS 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-H. P GRAVELY— 

ma the world’s finest, yet most 
my moderately priced Garden 
j Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job, 


Freee -TESTERD SOR 27 YVEARS 
GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 848 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


COMPOST 
_AS YOU WANTIT 


. SCREENED 
. SHREDDED 
. .GROUND 

-MIXED 


Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 


and tough organic 
(PATENTED) matter through roll- 
ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as 


wanted through perforated 
compost circular. 


. B 
W-W GRINDER CORP. ne KANSAS 


MULCH. 


to 1- Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 
_3-Eliminate need for 
cultivation 


screens, Free 


An easy to use, non-absorptive, 
MULCH—dark brown in color. 
beds; lawns, gardens, etc. Convenient 50 Ib. bags. 
200 Ibs. (covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) $5.00— 
500 Ibs. $10.50—1000 Ibs. $19.00—2000 Ibs. $35.00 
f.0.b, Cohocton. Order from ad or send for FREE 
folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
Box 1 Cohocton, N. Y. 


buckwheat hull 
Ideal on flower 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft— prevents furnace explosions. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper pot (with 
character) Mailable. For free booklet address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FU 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


with Dr. William H. Eyster 


CUCUMBERS AND COMPOST 


Q. Our clay soil has improved so 
very much since we have been using 
compost. My cucumbers seem to grow 
well in the beginning, but at blossom 
time they tend to turn yellow and 
drop the blossoms without producing 
fruit. Can you help me correct this 
situation? 


Mrs. A. J. S., Louisville, Kentucky. 


A. Cucumbers, like all members 
of the cucurbit family, must have a 
soil very rich in humus. In planting 
cucumbers you should dig out the soil 
to a depth of a foot or more and fill 
the hole with a well-made compost. 
Then cover the compost with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of soil and compost 
and plant a “hill” of cucumbers in this 
soil. This method of planting will in- 
sure you an abundant setting of cu- 
cumbers on vigorous vines. 


WORTHLESS WALNUTS 


Q. I would like to know what to do 
to a large walnut tree that produces 
bushels of nuts but most of them fall 


BORO Ta 


JOHN OTT Presents 


a series of fascinating 


FLOWER FILMS 


See remarkable Time Lapse sequence of 
Dancing Flowers. Especially suitable 
for clubs, Seven films in sound and 
color include Time-Lapse Photography, 
Spring Blossoms, Plant Oddities, Flower 
Arrangements, How to Grow Iris, Gla- 
diolus, Dahlia. Free Bulletin. 


JOHN OTT 
Film Library, Inc. 


730 ELM STREET, 
WINNETKA, ILL. 


Top Every Chimney with a 


THERMCAP 


(Formerly WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR) 
Cleans chimneys permanently. Stops 
down draft and creosote. 
ATTENTION modern builders. Add 10 ft. 
draft with 1 ft. THERMCAP. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

SAVES up to MUCH fuel, COAL-WOOD-OIL 
Have booklet for you. 


THERMCAP COMPANY 


ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Read eee 
Nature's System to Perfect Farming 


“Thirty-five years of 
AMAZING 


successes in farming” 


The easy, utterly simple system in diseaseless, pestiess, 
prolific methods in farming. poultry, dairying, ete. Your 
chance to become independent in a business that is practi- 
cally costless in operation. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


Guaranteed or your money back anytime. 


ALBERT ASSOCIATES 
47 Love Lane Hartford, 5, Conn. . 


ORGANIC ORCHARDISTS 


It is requested that all orchard- 
ists who are operating their or- 
chards organically register with Or- 
ganic Gardening Magazine. We are 
interested in getting as many de- 
tails as possible, as length of time 
the organic method has been used, 
size of orchard, kinds of fruits 
grown, health of trees, and quality 
of the fruits. Our Staff Photogra- 
pher may be sent to your orchard 
to get photographs for feature 
stories or for other purposes. 


COLORFUL TULIPS 


Write for our listing of Fall Bulbs. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 
Dept. O Fullerton, Md. 
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Memoirs of a Rose Man 


by J. Horace McFarland 


Contains the horticultural ideas and per- 
sonal reminiscences of America’s greatest 
champion of the rose. Cloth, 160 pp., many 
full-page photos. $3.00. 


Trees and Toadstools 
by M.-C. Rayner, DSc. 


Deals with the fundamental but little 
understood relationship between the giants 
and dwarfs of the plant kingdom. Cloth, 
122 pp., 18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


The Earth's Face and 


Human Destiny 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A beautiful landscape is an index of a 
living soil which has not been exposed to 
bad agricultural practices. The author 
warns against measures which surely lead 
to soil deterioration. Cloth, 183 pp., 60 
illus. Frontispiece in color. $2.75 


The Soil and Health 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Food problems can be solved only by 
restoring to the soil its virginal fertility. 
Man has been and still is an exploiter, 
and most farmers are soil bandits. A 
remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural 
Testament”. Cloth, 320 pp. $4.00. 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and 
Gardening 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
Describes in full the bio-dynamic meth- 
ods for converting an ordinary farm into 


a bio-dynamic farm. Paper, 240 pp., 18 
illus. $1.75. 


® 
The Compost Gardener 
by F. C. King 
An English gardener explains his sys- 


tem of organic gardening. Foreword by 
Sir Albert Howard. Paper, 100 pp. $1.00. 


Grow a Garden 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A goldmine of information for growing 
each vegetable from the bio-dynamic 
point of view. Paper, 118 pp. $1.40 


Order from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. OG 8-A, Emmaus, Po. 
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Books for Organic Gardeners 


An Agricultural Testament 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.L.E, 


The standard textbook for gardeners 
and farmers who want to change from 
ordinary chemicals to home-made organic 
fertilizer. Cloth, 253 pp. $3.50. 


@ 
The Pruning Book 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


This is definitely a book for the home 
gardener, an expert tree pruner always by 
your side. It deals with all kinds of 
shrubs and trees, tells not only how to 
prune, but when. Cloth, 166 pp. $3.00 


The Earth's Green Carpet 
by Louise E. Howard 
Lady Howard, widow of Sir Albert, 


. shows that degenerative diseases are on 


the increase as a result of soil depletion 
by artificial fertilizers. She stresses that 
Man’s health and happiness depend upon 
the use he makes of “the earth’s green 
carpet.” Cloth, 260 pp. $3.00. 


Farmers of Forty Centuries 
by F. H. King 


Dr. King takes his readers into the 
fields of Japan and China to observe at 
first hand the agricultural practices which 
enabled those peoples to maintain their 
soils in a highly productive condition 
over a period of forty centuries. Cloth, 
384 pp., 209 photographs. $5.00. 


Earthworms—Their 


Intensive Propagation 

by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 
Complete, practical working directions 
for breeding, feeding, growing and har- 


vesting man’s most important soil-builder. 
Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 


BINDERS for either Organic Garden- 
ing Booklets or Organic Gardening 
Magazines 
Each holds 12 books. Copies are easily 
removed or inserted. Important: When 
ordering, state whether for Organic Gar- 


dening Booklets or Organic Gardening 
Magazine. $1.25. 
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while still immature so that only one 
in about 12 can be used. 


Mrs. B. E. H., Washington, D. C. 


A. Walnut trees are monoecious, 
ie. they produce both male and female 
flowers on the same tree. To effect 
fertilization and the development of 
good nuts, the pollen from the male 
flowers must be transferred to the 
female flowers. Pollination is natural- 
ly effected by gravity and air currents. 
It is possible that your walnut tree is 
partly self-sterile. If this is true, the 
condition could be corrected by plant- 
ing another walnut tree in the vicinity 
of your present tree so that it would 
be cross-pollinated and a much larger 
percent of the nuts would develop nor- 
mally and be usable. 


APHIDS ON PLUM TREES 


Q. My young plum tree is covered 
with aphids. How can I prevent 


DRIED SEAWEED 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 


Give Your Soil the Benefit 
of Minerals from the Sea 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


Seacoast Products Co. 
EDGEWATER PARK, N. J. 


Premier Handy Bale of 
PEAT MOSS 


A generous size Bale 
packed in veneer 


$3.75 f.o.b. our Nursery 


HEMLOCK 
HILL FARM 


“The Mountain Valley Nursery” 
NEW PARIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for our Fall catalo i i 
g of high quality 
Holland bulbs. We import directly from 
one of the best growers in Holland. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EARTHWORMS 


NEXT YEAR’S garden depends on what you 
do Now. Get a culture of Earthworms to 
convert your weeds, garbage, and other or- 
ganic wastes into that precious plant food— 
Compost. 1500 of the special composting 
earthworms start a small compost—$15.00. 
A free sample of earthworm plant food with 
each $15.00 order. 


Free expert advice by Bernice Warner 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 


Dept. X-2 Worthington, Ohio 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Write for Folder and Prices 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


“SOILUTION” 


The name describes the Hybrid Earthworm 
expressly for use in Gardens, Compost and Soil 


GET the BEST! 
Descriptive Literature on Request. 
Colorado Earthworm Hatchery 
2134 Decatur St. Denver 11, Colorado 


WORMS UNLIMITED 


TRADE MARK 
Our specialty is mature or near mature earthworms! 
No waiting for eggs and baby worms to grow up! A 
shipment of worms, from us, will show a normal in- 
crease the first month! Write for full particulars... 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 


1108 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and cast- 
ings) builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer 
needed, no hand-turning of compost. They multiply 
rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. Better health for 
plants and man. Send $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 
1800. Additional savings on larger amounts. FREE 
information on request. Full instructions with 


each order. 
SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


By Creating a Constant Supply of Natural Humus 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS 
MAKE BETTER GARDENS 


For immediate use in compost and garden order 


EARTHWORMS & BASIC MIXTURE NOW 


Write for instructions and price list. Shipped prepaid. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 KENT, OHIO 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


NUTRITION 
& THE SOIL 


Thoughts on Feeding 
b 


Dr. LIONEL PICTON, O.B.E. : 


with an Introductory Essay on 
Creative Medicine by 
Dr. JONATHAN FORMAN, F.A.C.A. 


Everybody eats. Everybody should know 
what he eats. Is the food of today fit to eat, 
or has mass production and processing made 
it synthetic—lacking in minerals, vitamins 
and other health-building elements? 

In the U.S.A.—the world’s best-fed nation 
—chronic illnesses and deficiency diseases are 
on the increase; mental illness and nervous 
disorders have become a frightening prob- 
lem; half the population (judging by Army 
examination standards) is way below par; 
“one in 8 will die of cancer” etc., etc., etc. 

With farmers plagued by every known 
plant and animal disease (mostly deficiency 
diseases) and ever-increasing swarms of 
pests, isn’t it reasonable to say that a great 
deal must be wrong in the way our crops are 
grown? 

Dr. Lionel Picton, one of England’s great- 
est experts in the fields of nutrition and 
public health, came to the conclusion, arrived 
at from a lifetime of observation and test- 
ing, that nourishing food can only come from 
crops and animals raised on organically fer- 
tilized soils—a conclusion which should star- 
tle anyone familiar with modern food pro- 
duction methods. He gives his evidence for 
this sobering doctrine in Nutrition & The 
Soil. 

Dr. Jonathan Forman, Editor of the Ohio 
State Medical Journal and vice president of 
Friends of the Land, an American pioneer in 
nutrition and soil relationships, has written 
a challenging essay by way of introduction 
to Dr. Picton’s work. 

NUTRITION & THE SOIL should be 
read by every doctor and farmer and gar- 
dener in the land. What Dr. Picton and Dr. 
Forman have to say cannot be laughed off. 
Bigger and bigger hospitals, national clinic 
programs, etc., are only a part of the answer 
to our vast sickness problems. Nourishing 
food is basic. And “the soil is the source of 
life’—what happens there is of the utmost 
importance to us all. 


Cloth, illustrated, 514x8, 400 pages, $4.00. 


Order from ORGANIC GARDENING, 
Dept. OG-P8, Emmaus, Pa. 


MULTI-SHEAR 


Patented 
Not just another 
lawn edger, 
but a real shear! 
Shears Lawn 
Edges Perfectly 


The only lawn edger pre- 
cision built of Crucible 
steel, special ground two 
way cutting Dlade, self 
sharpening, adjustable. 
Rubber tire mounted on 
die casted wheel, revoly- 
ing on hardened steel 
bearing with coil tension 
spring. Catalogue on re 
quest. 

Extra parts available. 
Most efficient and 
moderately priced 

lawn edger. 

Retail $3.00 
By mail Postpaid $3.50 
Obtainable thru all dealers 
from Mexico to Canada 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 3-X 


P. O. Box 1822 SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


KILL MOLES 
With NASH Traps 
Save Your Soil 


Kill the moles that feed on earth- 
worms—eliminate use of poisons— 
with Nash Choker Loop Traps. 
Safe—sure—can’t harm pets of 
children. $2.50 at your dealers, 
or postpaid. 


New pamphlet ‘‘How to Kill Moles’’ tells you all about 
mole habits, how to locate main runways, illustrates 
trapping method. Sent free to Organic Gardeners, A 
postcard or letter will bring your copy. 


NASH MOLE TRAPS yin. 


HUMISITE 


ALL ORGANIC ACTIVATOR 


Makes good compost without necessarily using 
manures or soil. Very fast acting. Or may 

applied direct to soil economically. Trial pk 
sent postpaid in USA upon receipt of $1.00, 
or write for information. DRY, keeps forever. 


ORGANIC MILLING CO. 


1161 SPAZIER AVE. 
GLENDALE 1, 


CALIFORNIA 
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CRCANI SARDENING 
IN Mrs. C. B. S., Spencer, Mass. FORTI-KELP 


i i Organic minerals as they naturally occur in the 

A. Aphids are carried noe plants by sea plant KELP (Macrocystis Pyrifera Giant 
ER ants which crawl up the stem. This kelp) fortified with additional See es 
; . eral factors ‘© be on the table and use 

can be prevented by placing a girdle of with every meal by every person interested in 


better body chemistry hygiene. Mineral defi- 
tanglefoot pe other sticky material cient people (nutritionally) who use this re- 


an around the trunk of the tree. markable sea vegetation tell us they feel better 
ger, than ever from its added nutritive LIFT. Con- 
sheer! calcium for bone, ard fest building 
awn —the tissue ‘Tone’ mineral; also phosphorus 
~dger pre Q. What can I do to eliminate Free list of other Dehydrated Foods. 

Crucible ants from my graveled driveway? BIO-FOOD DIVISION (Dept. 6.0.) 
pete Mrs. F. H., Lewisville, N. C. 80 Montgomery St. Jersey City 2, N. J. 
ae A, Ants can be induced to quit 
PLANTS GROW BETTER,.SIF TED 


a el spraying it with crude oil. This will THE SOIL SIFTER 
‘ue on re eliminate the ants and settle the dust | win give you better results in 


; your flower beds, seed flats, hot . 
In the driveway. beds, cold frames, potting house, etc. 


vailable. For spreading fertilizer, too. Green 
1, welded 1 construction. 
Holds 30 ‘Ibs. Wine 
(Please specify on order)$1.35 EACH 
= $2.65 for set of two. No C.0.D.'s4 
.00 2 please. Immediate delivery. Post 
nid $3.50 paid east of Add 15¢ 
ll deale ° each west of Mississippi. 
Comm New Organic ‘ 1100 Altamont Ave. 
iG CO. abe Schenectady 7, N. Y. 
Gardening Clubs 
Organic Gardening is interested in or- Now r eady : 
ganizing an Organic Gardening Club in 
E & the places listed below. Gardeners who ' The Vegetable 
are interested in becoming a member of ; 
the Club should contact the person indi- 
aps Calendar 
Soil Organic Gardening Club of Stockton, Calif. by DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 
earth- 
Warne C- Managing Editor of 
oop T i 
anchester Ave., Stockton, Calif. Organic Gardening 
wile Organic Gardening Club of 
. Fort Worth, ‘Fexas Organic Gardeners have been waiting for this 
valuable guide to the successful growing of 
Mr. H. G. vegetables for the home- and market-garden. 
a: . 4021 Locke St., Fort Worth 7, Texas. It helps you plan your planting time for ar 
‘ est yield and best quality. Here is invaluable 
South St, of information on hardiness of plants, days to 
maturity, reaction of plants to length of day, 
Mr. A. HucH Cook, effects of temperature, water requirements, 
R. D. No. 2, Canonsburg, Pa. and similar environmental factors which in- 
Tr E fluence plant growth 
Frost Maps and Tables indicate the earliest 
ATOR and latest safe planting dates for all regions 
os a if of the U. S. Using this calendar, the gardener 
yo 1 you are interested in learning can avoid the damages frequently caused by 
Trial pkg to write, or want books on vo- late spring frosts and the killing frosts of 
of $1.00, cabular atin r word-find- autumn, and thus take advantage of the full 
ing 8 growing season in his region. Write today 
co ? ur catalogue. for your copy of the new volume in the Or- 
RODALE PRESS, BOX O. G. ganic Gardening Library. Price $1.00 
EMMAUs, PENNSYLVANIA Organic Gardening, Dept. OG-8V, Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Permanent Memorials 


Remember the grave of your loved one. with a most 
gorgeous permanent remembrance. Wreaths 18-in. 
overall, $2.25 each. Sprays. 14x30-in., each $2.25; 
midget grave blankets, 20x40-in., each $4.25; grave 
blankets, 30x80-in., each $7.50. Hearts, 18-in. over- 
all, each $3.25. Crosses, 18-in. overall, each $3.25. 
Stars, 18-in. overall, each $3.25. Pillows, 20-in. 
overall, each $4.00. The most beautiful and gor- 
geous products ever made, decorated and lacquered, 
will stand any kind of atmosphere. Prepaid to your 


BRULE VALLEY 
NURSERIES & EVERGREEN CRAFTS, 
Brule, Wisconsin 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tuhers now. 10 for $1.00; 
60 for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D. Moorsetown, N. Jj. 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no agene 
or other preservative or chemical. The flavor 
alone will tell you how much better it is, A 
postcard will bring full particulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


VALITY ROSES BULBS 
TREES and SHRUBS 
1T TREES and BERRY PLANTS 
a 


Send for Complete Catolog 


OWS NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 


Rates are 2i¢ a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. include name and address in word count. 
(Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH offers you five exceptional 
collections of distinctive Daffodils in the 1949 catalog, at 
get-acquainted prices. Send for a copy. Mrs. EMELENE 
M. COLE, Coos Bay, Oregon. 

CELPHINIUM, Giant Pacific, Prizewinner at National and 
State Shows. Tuberous Begonias, Primroses. Plants and 
seed. Free catalogue. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GAR- 
DENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


SAVE 25% by ordering August or September deliveries 
when dividing Hemerocallis (day lilies) Choicest named, 
labeled varieties. Red, Pink, Purple, Pastels and bicolors. 
Free list. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Sereven Avenue, 
Northeast, Box 0, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
IRIS—Tall Bearded, Fall blooming Dwarf, Intermediate, 
Spuria, Beardless Siberian. PERENNIAL ORIENTAL 
POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, PEONIES, DAFFODILS 
AND TULIPS. Catalog free. IMPERIAL IRIS GAR- 
DENS, Cornell, Iilinois. 


RIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Japanese 
varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and,lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 


LILIES, Jan de Graaff’s cool chartreuse shades, delicate 
pastels, sultry colors, trumpets, Turks caps, uprights dra- 
matically illustrated in free hand-book catalog of new 
hardy lily strains. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 
PANSY PLANTS Our compost grown Mastodon Jumbos 
excel in size, stockiness afd root devel t. Exquisi 
color combinations and length of flowering season. $2.50 
per 100—$1.50 per 50 Prepaid. Cultural leaflet with 
order. LINDBERG’S NURSERY, Box 366, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

1RIS—10 Beautiful Iris labeled including Wabash, $2.00, 
postpaid. Catalog Iris and Daylilies free. SUNSET 
VIEW IRIS GARDENS, Constantine, Michigan. 


PRIMROSES, BARNHAVEN’S traditional Elizabethan 
forms, beautiful modern giants and miniatures, bold 
Himalayans, fragrant ‘‘Dusty Millers’’ from the Alps and 
other famous hardy Primroses. Plants, seedlings, hand- 
pollinated seed. Write for unique, illustrated hand-book 
catalog. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 
PELARGONIUM CUTTINGS—12 different, ten ‘48 intro- 
ductions, or eight '49, any lot $2 air mailed. All three 
$5. Package seed $1. PELARGONIUM FARM, Escondide 
2, Calif. 

AGAIN THIS FALL, the finest in Imported and Domestic 
Bulbs, at the lowest possible prices. Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Lilies, and many others. Send NOW for beau: 
tiful colored catalog. LOUIS N. RAHR, Importer, 950 
S. 6ist Street, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS, Grow and ship 96 Varieties, ready 
to bloom, 16 page booklet and price list, sent for stamp, 
WALTER W. McEVER, Gainesville, Ga. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Over 65 varieties, new and old 
favorites. FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG, listing our 
FAMOUS FREE OFFERS, MODERN ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS, etc. VIRGINIA LEE GARDENS, Dept. 0, 
Greensboro, Maryland. 


CORSAGES 


“THE TRICK OF MAKING YOUR OWN CORSAGES”, 
a beautiful little book with complete instructions, fully 
illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, Nationally Accredited 
Flower Show Judge, $1.00 postpaid. Book with Corssge 
Kit containing floral tape, tying wire, ribbon and corsage 
pins $3.00 postpaid. FLORAL ART, Dept. 0G, Wet 
Englewood, N. J 


NURSERY STOCK 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock, Write for Pree 
Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Inc., Box 114, McMinnville, Tennessee. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Bulbs, Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE—That ‘‘biggest little’”’ 
publication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like this. 
Sample 10c. One year, $1.00 (Monthly). E. JOHNSON, 
683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

WEW HANDBOOK ON PROPAGATION: Secrets of Suc- 
cessful Propagation by A, A. Longmire, California Nurs- 
eryman. Lots of drawings. $3.00 HORTICULTURAL 
BOOK SERVICE, 200 E. Detroit Ave., Concord, California. 
Read—“CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES”, by Cyril Scott— 
The Natural ‘‘Wonder Food’. Sufferers of arthritis, high 
blood pressure, weak heart, ulcers, varicose veins, growths, 
ete. will marvel at we results. One Dollar Postpaid. 
Molasses $1.25 Gal. Plus Postage for 14 lbs. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 

TMIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.”’ ‘Tremendously 
useful information. Of enormous personal value. Price 
$1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE., 
New York City 61, N. Y 

“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Penna. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable weeding tools 
—three of them that make you king on your plot of ground. 


’ FREE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion of weeds 


and weeding. Write KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 

EARTHWORMS 
“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of the 


author, “‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,”* mailed free. 
Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun Valley, 
Calif. 


HYBRID BREEDER EARTHWORMS: Raise Earthworms 
by the millions for reconditioning soil. Culture instruc- 
tions included with all orders. Payable in advance. 250 
$2.25, 500 $4.25, 1000 $7.00, 5000 and over $6.00 per 
thousand delivered. BREMER’S EARTHWORM HATCH- 
ERY, Box 652, La Grange, Texas. 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS Nature’s soil builders. Cap- 
sules, baby worms and breeders. Special 400 egg capsules 
$5.00. Free folder. BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 1154 
Johnson St., Beloit, Wisconsin. 

CALIFORNIA EARTHWORMS, Large starter, $1.25; cul- 
ture 400, $2.50; gallon, 1,500 $8.50 prepaid, promptly, full 
easy directions. Circulars, ‘‘Fertile Band’’ (makes com- 
post go ten times further), ‘‘Profit With Poultry’’, (saves 
feed costs, losses), ‘Earthworm News’’, and others free, 
stamp appreciated. 15 years actual experience, we are 
quoted in many best books. As well write us now as later. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

Our GROWPLANT EARTHWORMS are the superior do- 
mesticated variety developed by Geo. S. Oliver. Hand 
picked mature worms shipped prepaid. 100—$1.25, 500— 
$4.25, 1000—$8.25, 1800—$14.25. Plus 24% tax in Calif. 
CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 4, San 
Marino, Calif. 

GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXGITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0, 2514 
Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your waste 
materials into organic rich soil. Call or write Mrs. L. 
JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


RED WIGGLERS hand picked—1000 $5.00, 3000 $14.00, 
5000 and over $4.50 ‘per 1000. Canada add 50c per 1000. 
Prompt prepaid shipments payable in advance. LAMBERT 
WORM RANCH, 2751 Poplar St., Memphis, Tenn. 
LaROY EARTHWORMS. Properly-bred; properly-fed; 
properly-raised. Rebuild worn-out soil. Write for price 
list and information. C. E. LaROY, Route No. 3, Decatur, 
Georgia. 

LOUISIANA EARTHWORM Farm Boxes 600 earthworms, 
capsules and castings $6.00. Also 300 of same $3.00. 
Payable in advance. Full directions included. Parcel 
Post Prepaid. W. L. NEIL, Star Route, Va 
Arkansas. 


EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed by 
the late Dr. Oliver. Herbert Clarence White, writer for 
Organic Gardening, swears by them. Write for folder. 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM, 109 E. Beech- 
wood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 
Famous SOILUTION Domesticated EARTHWORMS for 
soil building, fish bait and poultry tonic. Hand selected, 
500—$5.09, 200—$2.00. Complete instructions. NATURE’S 
p song BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, 7, 
0. 
ENGLISH MANURE WORMS: fast breeders, Convert 
green manure, garbage, etc., directly to Humus. No com- 
posting necessary. Free pamphlet tells story. 1000—$4.00, 
—- PHILLIPS WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, 
jabama. 


EARTHWORMS 1000 for $8.00 Prepaid. PRICE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Box 348, Rt. 10, Tulsa, Okla. 


EARTHWORMS; domesticated hybrids for soil builders, 
fish bait or ¢ ial p tion. Ask for free litera- 
ture. WILLIAMS HATCHERY, (121 N. W. Sist St., 
Miami 37, Florida. 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS, for perpetual fertilizer. 500 
$4.00, 1,000 $7.00, 2,000 and over $6.00 per thousand, 
delivered. Culture instructions included. COLORADO 
VALLEY WORM RANCH, La Grange, Texas. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


TENNESSEE FINELY GROUND NATURAL PHOS- 
PHATE ROCK. Small or Large Quantities. H. R. 
LEFEVER, Route No. |, Spring Grove, Penna. (Located 
in York County at Stoverstown). 


HAVE YOU a sick tree ready to die? Try our new life 
minerals. If not too far gone, we will revive them. Write 
GROSE, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


FOODS 


ANTI-INFLATION VALUES in “GOOD HEALTH” Foods 
—all grown, processed or prepared under ‘‘Bio-Organie’’ 
principles. 1000 Alfalfa Tablets for natural minerals. .$2. 
(200 for trial $1.). Dehydrated Instant Vegetable Broth 
(ten vegetables) $1. Insta’Churt (for making Instant sour 
milk)—32 cups size $1. Just add to milk. Kelp Tablets, 
1000..$2. Yeast and Kelp Tablets for Natural ‘‘B’’ Com: 
plex, food iodine. .1000..$2.95 (100 for trial $1.). Send fot 
list of other dehydrated foods such as: Dehydrated Molasses 
—tich in natural food iron..20 oz. Jar..$1, Dehydrated 
Sweet Buttermilk—just add a tablespoonful to a cup of 
water—rich in food calcium and non-fattening..10 oz. Jar 
$1. 5 lbs. bulk $3.75. Buttermilk Whey Powder—changes 
intestinal floras, suppresses colonic putrefaction, mildly lax- 
ative..15 oz. Jar $1..5 Ibs. $3.75. Use these protective 
foods generously. They are good for young and old. All 
postpaid. BIO-DIVISION, Box 98, Linwood Sta., Detroit 
(6), Mich. 


EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Nature’s 
Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. Write 
for descriptive folder. COOLVILLE EARTHWORM FARM, 
Coolville 2, Ohio. 


SWISS TYPE GOAT CHEESE Plain or with Caraway 
seed. Five pound bricks $6.00. Two pound bricks with 
Fennel—Coriander or Kumin seed $2.50. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash. 


SELL EARTHWORMS for soil fertility and for profit. 
We ship under your name if desired. Particulars free. 
EARTHWORMS FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Maryland. 


STONE GROUND WHOLE WHEAT: Flour, 5 Ibs. $1; 
Delicious home made nut cookies, 1 lb. $1—2 Ibs. $1.90 © 
—3 Ibs. $2.75. All postpaid east of the Mississippi. 
ELLA HANFORD, Hershey, Pa. 


Order EARTHWORMS NOW. Nature's fertilizer for build- 
ing good soil 100-$1, 250-$2.00, 500-$4.00. Free informa- 
tion and culture. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mira- 
beau, Greenfield, Ohio. 

GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1,000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim; Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instruc- 
tions Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


VIRGIN OLIVE OIL: gallon $5.90 postpaid) LARGE 
SHELLED ALMONDS: 5 Ibs. $4.90 postpaid. UN- 
SPRAYED DATES: 3 14 oz. boxes $1.40 postpaid; case 
18 boxes $5.40 express collect. UNSULPHURED DRIED 
FRUIT: Write for prices. S. H. JAFFE, Rt. 2, Box 
674, Lakeside, Calif. 

SAVE MONEY ON YOUR VITAMINS by ordering direct. 
Complete line. Write for free price list. LEVITT 
DRUGS, Dept. 0, Box 718, Woodmere, L. 1., N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING . 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP—Fancy and No. 1 Grades—$5.50 
per gallon. Prepaid third zone. Pure, clean, the best. 
HARRY D. OWEN, R.F.D. No. 2, Barton, Vermont. 


HONEY (Primeval Flowers or Buckwheat) gathered where 
NO chemicals are used, also Clover Honey. These extrated 
honies are the finest you ever tasted or money refunded. 
New Low Prices: 3 Ibs. $1.25; (3 cans assorted $3.25); 
6 Ibs. cans $2.10; 12 Ibs. can (Gallon) $4.00; 60 Ibs. 
can $14.00. Comb Honey 1949 (Clover) 3 sections $2.50; 
6 sections $4.75. All prepaid 3d. zone against check, 
C.0.D. plus postage. SMITHTOWN BEE FARM, Turn- 
pike, Smithtown, N. Y. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


FREE. BOOK Unusual Worldwide Businesses!’ 
Australia, South America, $800 month reported. Work 
delightful enterprises home. Prepare for surprise! 


PUBLISHERS—D6, Carlsbad, Calif. 


CHINCHILLAS 


CHINCHILLAS, Breeding Stock available. Book on 
Breeding and Care, Price $1.50. LUDWIG ACRES 
CHINCHILLA RANCH, Mohnton, Penna. 


HAMSTERS 
GOLDEN HAMSTERS. 


The new wonder animals from 

Syria. Delightful pets. Thousands needed by laboratories. 

Clean, odorless. Can be raised anywhere. Most prolific. 

Make money, get started now. Write today for big free 

picture book. Full of success stories of breeders through- 

= the country, GULF HAMSTERY, 1610 Basil, Mobile, 
ja. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MELBOURNE VILLAGE invites investigation by young 
parents who prize these things: The family-centered activi- 
ties of productive homes; participation in the democratic 
group life of a carefully planned community; the health 
advantages of year-round sunshine, outdoor living and or- 
ganically grown fresh fruits and vegetables, plus systematic 
health education. Variety of new cash income opportunities 
opening up with the reactivation, on a permanent basis, of 
the nearby Banana River Base. (Civil service employees 
take especial notice.) The Village is growing rapidly; 
now includes members from 24 states. Direct inquiries to 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, ‘Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 

GOLDEN HAMSTERS Raise our new “LIVE-GOLD 
STRAIN” HAMSTERS. Written guarantee to buy the 
young, given with breeding stock purchased from us. FREE 
information and picture THE HAYNER HAMSTERY, 
Dept. 27, West Salem, III. 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Illustrated hoy 
‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’’ free. Work hom 
Expect something odd. PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif, 


FOR SALE 


NEW HANDY WORKER TRACTOR, with several atta. 
ments, used very little. Sickle mower never ‘used. Wij 
sell complete one third less original price. CHAS 
RANDLES, Conesville, Rt. 1, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS and clogged drains can lp 
corrected by applying ‘‘Sursolvent’’. These chemical 
liquefy forms of organic matter and remove particles jp 
the subsoil which cause flooding and overflowing. No pump. 
ing required. Comes in 100 lb. steel drums. Write fe 
descriptive literature. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING 
CO., Allston, Mass. . 

WILL PAY 25¢ each for back issues of Organic Gardep- 
ing 1941-1947, Send me a list of what you have. JOHN 
LANDA, 157 Leverett, Boston, 14, Mass. 
HAMSTERS $2.75 pair. Mice $3.50 dozen. Alligator $2.50 
Chameleon 35c. Turtle 35c. Mealworms 50c hundred 
Hobby catalog 10c. Reptile List 5c. QUIVIRA SPECIAL. 
TIES, Topeka, Kansas. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN, single, to manage organically, 120 ac. ranch ip 
Sierra Foothills, 10 ac. pears; misc. fruit, nuts, vineyard, 
pasture, grain and timber. Salary, Board plus percentage 
MUST BE THOROUGHLY SOLD ON ORGANIC METH- 
ODS. Mrs. CASWELL, Rt. 1, Box 306, Placerville, 
California. 

WANTED INVESTOR interested in financing Bio-Dynamic 
compost program for 48 acre farm. Write or call fo 
appointment. PAUL B. COOK, Star Route, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

COMPETENT FARMER with tractors, farm equipment 
and stock would like to hear from party with land hk 
desires to develop into worthwhile organic diversified 
ranch. Have experience and ability to get a place in 
shape for retail trade or health institution. Prefer 
California. P. 0. BOX 674, Mendocino, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 


HORTICULTURIST: Veteran, experienced estate gardener 
superintendent, Commercial farm manager, Nursery and 
greenhouse manager and US government Horticulturist 
Manager. J. D. BILHARDT, 5208 Germantown Av, 
Ph 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber p ts of 


ladeiphia 44, Penna. 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION — Healthy, energetic, 
1 middle-aged couple desires to join cooperatively 


Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 


mission. See page 29 for complete story. 


in organic homestead-farm operation. Separate unfur- 
nished housing preferred. Can supply some capital 
Write Box C. E., ¢ /o Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Penna 


== ORGANIC 


DING PO 


If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organie Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 
The purpose of the Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 


Rates are 2'e a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. 


Include name and address in word count. 


RED SASSAFRAS TEA ROOTS—Fragrant, Delicious, 
Indian’s Tea, use Hot or Iced. Source of Iodine—Instruc- 
tions, Sample Pound, makes gallons, $1.00; 3 pounds, 
$1.50. Prepaid. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


WALNUT ACRES produce ready again. 
solutely ‘‘organic’’. Raised and processed on our own 
farm. Stoneground wheat, corn, buckwheat, rye. Straw- 
berry jam, honey. PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 


Everything ab- 


ORGANICALLY GROWN MANGOS. Trees not sprayed 
Preserved with raw sugar and soft water, also some water 
packed at 35c a can. No. 2 cans. Express collect 
HENRY SCHAEFER, Pineland, Lee County, Fla. 
WANTED—to hear from anyone interested in trading farm 
products for citrus fruit. Ripe after Dec. 15. State your 
prices. V. MUSSELWHITE, Winter Park, Fla. 
WANTED: Source organic products, eggs, etc. in North 
Chicago land. Write C. W. TRUAX, 7767 S. Shore Dt. 
Chicago 49, IIinois. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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1.—THE ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZ- 
ERS. s book reports upon the attitude of doctors 
toward method. Contains a transcript from 
a U. 8. Senate Hearing. 60e 


2—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Compre- 
hensive List of Compostable Materials Occurring in 
the Home and in Industry. This book alphabetically 
lists 85 substances that may be used to keep the soil 
fertile in Nature’s way. It defines the composition of 
each material and what each substance contributes in 
plant nutrients to the soil. ‘ 50c 


3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 60c 


4—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa. ° 60c 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McReady. Deals with inexpensive means for grow- 
ing plants in your house and under -_ in hot-beds 
and greenhouses. $1.00 


6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Ex- 
perts. An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. $1.00 


1.—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 
C.LE.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic 
cause for those who desire to change from ordinary 
to home-made organic fertilizer. 80c 


ie ey by Evelyn Speiden. How to start seed- 
lings—how to prepare the garden. e $1.00 


9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. 
Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic 
manner—for medium northern climate. 25c 


10.—COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 
0. Barlow. Many facts about herb gardening and 
usage in several lands. ° ° $1.00 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
For every gardener and lover of plants. . 45c 


13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. 
I. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this 
vitamin-rich food. 50c 


14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
This book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable 
for borders and backgrounds, street trees, flowering 
trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. Illustrated. 60c 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Here are all the facts and underlying principles 
to make any garden a success. Illustrated. . 65c 


17.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build... remodel or 
start from the ground up, this book will help you 
develop a beautiful setting for your home. - 65c 


~~ PLANTS—How Te Grew Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for Lees — 
vigorous plants in the house. ‘ 


19.—TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 
C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the lime, 
coconut, guava, avocado and mango. - « $1.00 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of lovely, wild flowers in your garden. $1.00 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Reveals many ne 
secrets for present-day gardeners. $1.00 


22.—QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING 
by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for producing compost 
WITH OR WITHOUT animal manure. - $1.00 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food. . 75c 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. * 50c 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
Darwin. Contains the most important parts of his 
classic on the earthworm, with other articles.  60c 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the earth- 
worm to gardening. Truly a friend to man. $1.00 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Head- 
strom. Animals and insects that are friends and 
foes to the garden. 35e 


28.—_LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interest- 
ing reading about plant breeding and the important 
contributions of this great horticultural pioneer. 35c 


AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited 
by J. I. Rodale and Heinrich a A guide for 
compost-making. 35e 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind ever published. 35c 


31.—8LEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Ex- 
plains simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of 
neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with 
organically-produced stone-ground grains. 35e 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the 
advisability of forming a Royal Commission to check 
on the Sir Albert Howard method of farming . 45c 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about the common plants of the garden. 


36.—THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and J. 
W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices for all 
types of gardening. $1.25 


37.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. All 
about the gladiolus and its culture. ° ° $1.00 


38.—THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, PhD. If 
you -_ or intend to grow, — this book is 
worthy of your attention. 


39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. 
This calendar tells what to plant and when to de it. 
Assures a blooming, beautiful garden all year. $1.00 


40.—THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables enhance 
the value of this month-by-month chart of pre- 
paration, sowing, and harvesting. ‘ $1.00 


Canada and Foreign add | 


Send your order today direct to ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
0% for Shipping Charges 
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SPECTACULAR OFFERS! 


size and quantity; bloom 
for years into large, long- 
stemmed Tulips of breath- 
taking beauty! Order these 
choice bulbs in 


50 SPRING-FLOWERING IM. 
PORTED DUTCH CROCUS BULBS 


in exotic color mixture — with 
each 100 Tulip Bulb order! 


Glorious Gold and Blue 
Spring-Flowering Combination! 


fe DAFFODILS & NARCISSUS 


Glowing shades of gold 
and yellows; for borders, 
rockeries, etc. Will multiply 
in ground; bloom profusely 
year after year! 


FREE! 


DUTCH GRAPE 
* HYACINTHS- 
deliciously fragrant; “Heavenly Blue’ shade — with 
each 100 Daffodil and Narcissus Bulb order! Plant in 
front of Bettedits for gold and blue effect! 


COMPLETE SPRING) 


GARDEN SPECIAL! 


a © All of above 5 offers totaling 


Compare and be convinced! This is a 
$16.00 value — you save $7.00! 


Wy. 


Not tiny bulblets; they av- 
erage 3” in circumference! 
Will continue to increase in 


Wy 


symphony of blue and gold. 


fora garden! 


Giant Golden Trumpet 


DAFFODILS 


Huge, long-stemmed beauties; 

will bloom year after year, 

adding sunny color to your 

garden! 

FREE! 10 DUTCH BLUE 
WEDGEWOOD IRIS— 

tall-stemmed, orchid-like flowers — 


with each 25 Daffodil Bulb order! 
Plant in front of Daffodils for a 


Graceful Dutch 


HYACINTHS 


A profusion of lovely shades 


ders or beds! 


FREE! 12 DUTCH WOOD HYA 
© CINTHS (SCILLA)}—pink, blue ond 


— with each 15 Dutch Hyacinth Bulb order! 
for planting in clusters or borders. ' 


Giant RED EMPEROR 
Holland’s supreme achieve- 

ment; spectacular Darwins of 
tremendous size; often 9” 
across when open! Tall, sturdy, 
brilliant scarlet — the crown 
jewels of your garden! 


FREE! 20 SNOWDROPS — daz- 
zling white, star- 
shaped flowers—the first heralds of Spring—with eogtamm 
18 Red Emperor Tulip Bulb order! 


Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; elsewhere 
add 5%. Send check, money order or (.0.0: 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUESIE 


Beautifully illustrated in color; teeming 


with thriftwise garden specials! 


US-DUTCH BULB 


220 — Sth Ave., Dept. D 38, New York 1, ella 
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25 
BULBS $465 
$69 
Rainbow Mixture | 
| 
— especially effective in bor- $469 
¢ 
100 
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